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Rotes. 
CHURCH BELLS. 


That would be a ponderous yolume, or rather 
an extensive series of tomes, which should contain 
a tithe of the rhymes, tales, and romances written 
about and told concerning the various church 
bells in “ Merrie England.” Almost every parish, 


nay, every village, has some quaint rhyme or | 


legend respecting its church bells. Innumerable 


! 





“ Full ten miles round 
You may hear the sound 
Of the big Tom-o’-Lincoln O!” 


Then we have also heard him jingle, in imita- 
tion of a peal of six bells at Dean church, near 
Bolton :— 
“Shu, pugh, kid, 
Nol, dol, joe.” 
Or, when describing to us the merits of the bells 
of four neighbouring churches, not far from Man- 
chester :— 
“Northern sweet music, 
And Didsbury pans; 
Cheadle old kettles, 
And Stockport old cans.” 
Again, another relative now and then chants for 
her grandchildren, as she did years ago for their 
fathers and mothers, the following fragment of a 
bell song, which she learned in Derbyshire when 
a lassie :— 
“ Ding, dong for Timington! 
Ten bells at Birmingham ; 
Two slippers and a trash, 
Say the bells of Moneyash. 
We will ring em down, 
Say the bells o’ Tideswell town [or Taddington J ; 
We will ring a merry peal, 
Say the bells of Bakewell.” 

Once upon atime, when speaking on the sub- 
ject to a friend long lost sight of, and probably 
now reposing “ beneath the clods of the valley,” 
we said we had just been reading the Life of 
Dick Whittington, as set forth in a halfpenny 
chap-book, and remarked that if ever fate or for- 
tune led us to the “big city,” we would listen to 


| the Bow bells, in order to discover whether they 


| retained any sounds like those prophetic tones 


curious items of this kind have fallen under notice | 
in the course of reading and inquiry, and a goodly | 


number could be cited did time and space permit. 
It is difficult to avoid the infection, as, whilst we 
write, merry, merry peals are issuing from our 
own church tower, and come floating in mel- 
lowed cadences through our chamber window. 
Years and years ago we recollect listening to the 


which in ancient times had encouraged a — 
bond to return and amass fame and fortune. He 
told us that the bells no longer said — 
*“ Turn again, Whittington, 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London,” 


but the following “nominy,” which also betrays 


| an attempt at rhyme — 


not very sweet sound of the factory bell of our | 
native village, which some local rhymester had 


thus apostrophised :— 


“ Ting, ting, toller 
Old Joe Roller.” 


The village church had a cracked bell, and neither | 


before nor since has it ever possessed one eccle- 
siastical in tone. It had, however, its simple 
traditions, Frequently, as we listened to it, we 
thought how we should like to hear that about 
which, whilst milking, our father oft sung or 
<pany the following snatch of a song, or refrain, 
12. :— 


“ Ding, dong, bell, for Bowman ! 
Bowman is dead and gone: 
Left seven of a family, 
Abel and Anthony, 
Richard and Zachary, 
James, Thomas, and John.” 


In answer to our inquiries, our informant 
| affirmed, that formerly Bow bells were rung by 


aman named Bowman and his seven sons. He 

stated that his epitaph still remained in the 

churchyard ; and that ever since his lamented 

decease, the faithful bells had continued to peal 

forth their sorrow in the dirge given above. 
What truth, if any, is there in the portion con- 

cerning Bow bells ? Joun Hieson. 
Lees, near Oldham, 
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JOHN WILKES IN ITALY, 1765. 


In a letter of the celebrated Winckelmann to 
the great Greek scholar Heyne of Gottingen, dated 
from Rome, March 30, 1765, the former writes :— 


“T have had an opportunity of becoming intimately 
acquainted with the celebrated Wilkes, and as he was 
here during the Carnival, I have had time to be much 
with him. He remained, however, scarcely a week at 
Rome. He travels about with a beautiful girl (Kind), 
who calls herself Corradini, and who comes from Parma; 
’tis only a pity that she has become a dancer. He has 
brought her with him from Paris, and as she keeps her 
own carriage (out of her lover's purse, of course), this is 
a dear fancy. They went away from here to Naples 
with fourteen post-horses. 
in a letter, taken a comfortable house situated on a hill, 
and far away from all worldly noise, in order to finish 
his History of England ‘from the Revolution,’ and to get 
a new edition of Churchill's Works ready. He is keeping 
rooms ready for me, and it is possible that | am going 
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There he has, as he tells me | 


on a visit to him and his beauty in the coming autumn, | 


He has had printed in English a vindication at Paris, 
under the title of A Letter to the worthy Electors of the 
Borough of Aylesbury, in the County of Bucks (London, 
1764), which most probably is not known in Germany, 
as it is searce even in England.”— Vide Dassdorf’s Col- 
lection of Winckelmann’s Briefe an seine Freunde (2 vols, 
Dresden, 1777-80), vol. i. pp. 159, 160, 


These Briefe contain most interesting matter on 
art, life, manners, people, bibliography and anti- 
quities, depicted with a lively pen. Winckelmann 
saw much of the world when at Rome. Pope, 
cardinals, princes féted him much, and he became 
among others, personally and intimately known 
to most of the rich and celebrated English travel- 
lers and gentlemen on the grand tour who visited 
Rome during the middle of last century: Sir 
William Hamilton, John Wilkes, “the celebrated 
Wortley Montagu,” Lord Granville, Lord Stor- 
mont (sic), Lord Baltimore (‘ the most extra- 
ordinary Englishman whom I have known amongst 
so many [W. highly recommends the English]. 
He is tired of everything in the world, and nothing 
has pleased him but St. Peter's and the Apollo. 
Out of sheer desperation he wants to go to Con- 
stantinople... .. He has 30,000/. a year, which 
he does not know how toenjoy.” (Briefe, i. 99); 
“a Mr. Adams” (sic; not Adams, but Robert 
Adam, the author of the Ruins of the Palace of 
the Emperor Diocletian at Spalatro, with en- 

avings by Bartolozzi and others, fol. London, 

764*), “a lover of architecture, who is very 
rich, and keeps on his own account an architect, 
an engraver, and several draughtsmen. He is 
editing a splendid work on the Palace of Diocle- 
tian at Salono in Dalmatia,’ &c. (Briefe, i. 97, 
98); and many more. I recommend these Briefe 
most earnestly. Hermann Kinpr. 


Germany. 


Vide “ proof sheets” of the Universal Catalogue of 


Books on Art, p. 5. 
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“THREE DIALOGUES ON THE AMUSEMENTS 
OF CLERGYMEN.” 

This book, which excited some interest at 
the time of its appearance, and which is now 
scarce, has been usually attributed to a Dr. Jo- 
siah Frampton; and the preface to it states that 
the manuscript of the work, in his handwriting, 
was found amongst his divinity books, on the 
dispersion of his library, by a Dr. Edwards. This 
is a fiction, from first to last. The real author was 
the Rev. Wm. Gilpin, as will be seen from the 
following letter, the original of which is in my 
possession. It is addressed to Messrs. Cadell and 
Davies, Strand, London: — 

“ Vicar’s Hill, Ap. 11, 1797, 

“ Sir, 

“TI received y" note, and am glad to find my Exposi- 
tion is in such good hands. I think the title-page may 
continue as it is. I had doubts abt an alteration myself. 

“ A little before you and I were connected, I put into 
Mr. White’s hands, through Mr. Gisborne, 3 little dia- 
logues, On the Amusements of Clergymen. The edition is 
now pretty nearly expended. When I heard last, only 
50 copies remained, I could wish, therefore, to put a 
second edition into y* hands; w" will be ready, I suppose, 
by the time the remaining 50 are disposed of. If you 
have no objection, you will be so good as let me know, 
and I will send you up an improved copy to print from. 
As the subject is rather offensive, I do not care to put 
my name to it; tho’ I find it is mentioned in one of the 
reviews. But it is one thing to own, and another to be 
suspected, Two or 3 of my particular friends only, Col, 
Mitford, Mr. Gisborne, & 1 or 2 more know it c« rtainly. 
I number you among them; and you will be so good as 
to say, if any body trouble their head with asking, that 
you are not at liberty to tell. You will print it as we 
agreed abt our other concerns. 

I am, Sir, 
Y* most obed' serv‘, 
Wii. Givers.” 

The Three Dialogues are offensive only as anim- 
adverting (though in the most clergymanly and 
moderate terms) on the clerical license of the 
time in the matter of sports. The writer con- 
demns hunting and shooting as pastimes for the 
cloth, but hesitates over fishing, and ends by 
advising the clerical Piscator to fish second-hand 
and be satisfied with netting. The second edition 
was published by Cadell and Davies in 1797. 

T. WeEstwoop. 

[The Three Dialogues are also attributed to the Rev. 
Wm. Gilpin in the Memoir of him published in 1851, 
p- 216.—Ep. ] 

tev. A. B. Grosart’s Futter WortHies 
Liprary.—May I offer, through the pages of 
“N. & Q.,” a gentle word of remonstrance to the 
excellent editor of this series, which, I trust, will 
be as well received as it is meant, on the very 
unsatisfactory manner in which the Latin extracts 
and quotations are given in the volumes which 
have hitherto been issued? A few mistakes may 
be readily passed over, but when the blunders are 
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incessant it amounts to an absolute disfigurement 
of what would otherwise be a very attractive 
text. Not to refer to back volumes, I take up 
“Joseph Fletcher's Poems” just issued, and on 
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opening the memorial introduction (pp. xxii.-iii.) | 


I observe four errors in a Latin elegiac poem of 


eighteen lines, amongst which “ postera” assumes 
the monstrous form of “ postem.” It is in vain 
to charge such mistakes to the account of that 
much-suffering race of men, the printers. It is 
the editor's business to revise the proofs, and, 
where numbers of such blunders occur, he is 
clearly the party who must be held responsible. 
I ought perhaps to state that at the end of the 
volume a page is devoted to “errata,” which Mr. 
GrosaRT introduces by congratulating himself 
that “on revision of the volume, the ‘ faultes 
escaped’ prove neither very numerous nor oner- 
ous.” Amongst the errata not a single mistake in 
the Latin is corrected ! 

Surely Mr. Grosart might avoid the occur- 
rence of such blemishes in future in his very 
yaluable series, which, I trust, will extend to a 
hundred volumes and more, by delegating to some 
friend, if he cannot bestow the requisite attention 
himself, the task of seeing, as the proofs pass 
through the press, that the Latin is rightly 
printed. A Lover or correct TExts. 


Mrraseav AND Rivanor.—The reviewer of the 
History of the House of Condé in The Quarterly for 
July states (p. 210) that “it was said of Mira- 
beau’s brother that he would have passed for a 
roué and a wit in any family but his own.” This 
reference is incorrect. The remark was made by 
Rivarol—the celebrated wit of the revolutionary 
times—of his own brother, and not of Mirabeau’s 

D, Brarr. 

Melbourne. 


Tue Svez CANAL AND THE Brsie. — We read 
in 2 Chron. viii. 17, 18 that Solomon went to 
Ezion-Geber and to Elath at the head of the 
eastern arm of the Red Sea; and also that 
“Huram sent him by the hands of his servants 
ships,” &c. Now how did Huram, King of Tyre 
on the Mediterranean, send ships into the Red 
Sea? Some have said they sailed round Africa, 
and others that they were conveyed overland. 


The problem has been avowedly a difficult one. | 


But the recent opening of the Suez canal reminds 
me of an idea I was led to favour when investi- 
gating the subject, and induces me to publish it 
in the hope that it may be considered by some 
competent authorities. The idea is, that the 
Pheenician ships reached the Red Sea by passing 
along the Nile to Bubastis, and thence by the 
canal of Sesostris to Suez. That such a route 
existed is well known. Traces of the canal still 
exist, and coincide in part very nearly with the 
southern division of the canal of M. de Lesseps. 
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This canal is very ancient, and if it was open in 
Solomon’s time, his ally might have used it, as 
he himself was the son-in-law of a Pharaoh. In 
later days there were other canals, but this is the 
oldest I remember to have read of. If my sug- 
gestion proves to be correct, it will remove a very 
great difficulty from a curious and valuable his- 
torical allusion. The old canal is described by 
Herodotus, Strabo, and others; but they do not 
all give the same account of its origin. ~ 
- , B. H.C. 
A CENTENARIAN.— 
“On the Ist Oct. (her birthday) at No. 9 Gibraltar 
Place, Chatham, Mary Walker, aged 104.” 
I enclose this cutting from The Times, October, 
1869. W. J. Bernnarp Smita. 
Temple, 
Will any Chatham correspondent take the trouble of 


investigating this case.—Ep. “N . & Q.” 


THe PuHrase “ Dear Me.”—-I have heard this 
common exclamation explained as parallel to the 
“me miserum,” wretched man that I am, &c., &c., 
but surely this is not correct. The fact of its 
being untranslatable is enough to prove it. When 
travelling in Italy it occurred to me that it might 
very probably be a phonetic corruption of the 
“dio mio” one so often hears. In the same way 
our “dear! dear!’ seems exactly to correspond to 
the “dio! dio!” Travellers abroad generally 
pick up the interjections of a foreign language, 
and are fond of exhibiting their knowledge on 
their return by sporting any little phrase they can 
find a chance for. I should be glad to hear if any 
other explanation has been proposed, or if my own 
is a novelty. C. C. P. 


Captain Cuttie.—It was recently remarked 
in “N. & Q.” that, in Phiz’s pictures, the captain 
has the hook sometimes on the right arm, some- 
times on the left. When hailing the “cautious 
Clara,” however, he is described as without a 
hook at all: “ Putting a hand on each side of his 
mouth.” Grp. 


Liyty.—I have lately met with the word linty, 
expressing slowness or laziness, Is it peculiar to 
Essex? And may it not be derived from the 
Latin word Jentus ? E. L. H. Tew, B.A. 

Earls Colne, Essex. 


Queries. 


Anonyrmovs.—I have a book entitled The 
Young Man’s Calling; or, The Whole Duty of 
Youth, 1685. The preface is signed “S. C.” 
Bound with the same is The Young Man’s Divine 
Meditations ; in some Sacred Poems, upon Select 
Subjects and Scriptures. Who is the author, and 
are the poems by the same writer ? 

R, AntHony-JoHNSTON. 
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“ BaRNARDUS NON vipET omntaA” — The not 
having seen an act done is no proof that it was 
not done. What was the origin of this proverb ? 

G. A. C. 


Campsett’s “ Locnret’s WARNING.” — 


“ Bouts-rimés are strings of rhyme which stupid poets | 


fill up to make verses stupider still.” 

Disraeli gives an account of them in the Curi- 
osities of Literature, and Byron notices them in 
Don Juan — 

“ But of all verse, what most ensured her praise 

Were verses to herself, or bouts-rimés.” 


At best the composition produced by this means 


must be very bald and the versification very lame. | 


But what authority is there for the assertion 
which appeared in All the Year Round lately, 
that Campbell wrote his great classic Lochiel’s 
Warning from a skeleton of bouts-rimés. There is 
no want of suite or consequence in the matter. 
The versification is smooth and agreeable. In 


short it exhibits none of the symptoms which | 


effusions constructed on the bouts-rimés principle 
must inevitably exhibit. If, however, the asser- 
tion is correct, the line— 
“ And coming events cast their shadows before ” 
had a double significance. 
JULIAN SHARMAN, 

5, Queensborough Terrace, W. 

Coompr Warer-Pires.—Is there any record 
of the amount expended by Cardinal Wolsey in 
supplying Hampton Court Palace with water 
from Coombe Warren? The pipes conveying the 
water are about half an inch thick, of lead, and 
about three inches in diameter. What was the 
value of lead in 1515 as compared with its present 
value ? Hic ET UBIQUE. 

Expuneine or Writine.—Perhaps one of your 
correspondents learned in such matters will tell 
me how I can expunge the writing of letters 
without injuring or discolouring the paper in any 
way. Several autographs in the collection of a 
friend have been disfigured by some notes written 
underneath in another person’s hand, and my 
friend is most anxious to have this kind of writ- 
ing removed. It is possible that suggestions 
having reference to the above query have already 
appeared in the pages of “N. & Q.”; but I could 
not refer to them, as I am one of those unfor- 
tunate ones who do not possess all the series of 
that most pleasant and most learned “ Inquire 
within for Everything.” HERMANN Krinpr. 

Germany. 

Speaker Fotry. — Is there any portrait ex- 
tant of Speaker Foley? At Stoke Edith there is 
a picture of a middle-aged man in black gown 
and long bands, holding in his hand a letter ad- 
dressed “Paul Foley, Esq.”; but though the 
costume belongs to the date of the Speaker, it 


has been thought unlike that which he would 
have worn. C.J.R, 
Hewes: Piruyr.— Anthony Clyffe or Cliffe 
made his will April 17, 1573; it was proved on 
| June 24 following. He desires to be Duried in 
the church haye of Hewes—leaves legacies to his 
eldest brother John Cliffe, and to Anthony and 
Maudlin, son and daughter of John his brother; 
also to the Rey. William Darbye, parson of 
Pitmye. Where are Hewes and Pitmye parishes? 
Was Anthony Cliffe of the family of Minster in 
Sheppy, Kent, descended from William third son 
of James Cliffe, Clyffe, or Clive of Huxley and 
Styche? (See Harl. MS. 1982, ff. 50, 51). I 
am particularly anxious to know who Anthony's 
father was. Iam unable to say whether the name 
above is Pitmye or Pitneye. Y. 8. M. 

“TIistorRE p’'UN PEevrLE Novveav.”—I have 
an old volume, of which the following is the title- 
| page : — 

“ Histoire d’un peuple nouveau, ou découverte d'une 
isle & 43 degrés 14 minutes de latitude méridionale, par 
David Tompson, capitaine du vaisseau le Boston, & son 
retour de la Chine en 1756. Ouvrage traduit de |’An- 
| glois. A Londres, aux dépens d’une Socicté de Libraires, 

1757.” 

Can any of your readers give me any informa- 

tion as to the authorship of this work? J. H. 


LErrers FROM Royatists.—Mrs. Bray, in her 
Banks of the Tamar and Tavy, alludes to a trunk 
of letters from Royalists in Cornwall, addressed 
to Sir Bevil Granville, having been discovered at 
Stowe in that county, and removed by Lord 
Carteret, the landowner, I conclude to Hawnes in 
Bedfordshire. { can imagine no more interesting 
or useful record of the affairs of the time in the 
West of England, andI hope that some notice of 
the matter in “ N. & Q.” may lead the present pro- 
prietor of those documents to a knowledge of the 
treasure he possesses, and may induce him to 
a? them in some capable hands for publication. 

n whose could they be better placed than in 
those of the archeologist of Trigg Hundred, the 
writer of the life of the Lord High Admiral Sey- 
mour ? Cornvs. 


Puncu.—The writer of an article in the Corn- 
hill for November, p. 540, after stating in a foot- 
note that the word “Punjaub means, as is well 
known, the country of five waters, and that 
‘punch,’ the drink, is composed of jive ingre- 
dients,” proceeds—“ Punch, the play of five per- 
sonages: the hero, his wife, his dog, and two 
others,” &c. &c. Will some one tell me whether 
this is etymologically correct in either sense in 
which “ Punch” is used? Ihad reason to believe 
that “Punch” was of Italian origin, drawing 
his name “ Ponchinello” from a mystery-play, 
wherein figured Pontius Pilate, Judas (Judy), 
and perhaps Tobias, otherwise Toby the dog. 
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Why not call “cold without” “ Doab” or “ the | 
two waters ” ? T. F. M. 
“ Pew AND Ink Socrety,” Etc.—I shall be glad 
of any information with regard to the “ Pen and 
Ink Society,” and “The Portfolio.” To whom 
ought one to apply for rules, Xe. ? H. 
Prant.—When did the word “ plant” begin to 
be used to signify the machinery, utensils and 
general “supellex” of a manufactory or other 
establishment carried on for purposes of gain ? 


PRETENDERS.—Under this heading there is a | 
paper, in All the Year Round (Novy. 27), in which 
the writer relates the particulars of a conversa- 
tion he had in America with an old man who 
claimed to be “the son of Charles Edward Stuart 
...+ + unjustly called the Pretender.” 

This worthy stated that historians are in error 
as to the date of his alleged father’s death, which | 
was only reported in order that he might emi- 
grate to America, where, according to this new 
yersion, he married and had issue. 

Whether the old man was an impostor, or 
whether he believed his own story, the writer of 
the article leaves in doubt; which is much to be 
regretted, as the following unique passage shows 
how eminently he was fitted for investigating this 
genealogy. After examining the vouchers pro- 
duced in support of the claim, he tells us that he 
made this extraordinary remark : — 

“ There is one link wanting in your golden chain, and 
that a very important one: the link which proves your 
father to be the son of James the Second, so called—the man 
who fought and lost the battle of Culloden.” 

One is not surprised to read, after that, the old 
man “folded up his papers suddenly” and took 
his departure. CHARLES WYLIE. 


Sm Watrer Rarergo.—Can any of your 
readers explain a passage in Miscellanies, Histori- 
cal and Philological, printed in 1703 ? — 

“The Lord Treasurer hath gotten all the great offices 
almost of the court and country, and how playing the 
Haman, &c. Of Sir Walter Rawleigh’s school of Atheism(?) 
and of the conniver that is master thereof (?), and of dili- 
gence used to get young gentlemen to his school, 
wherein the Old Testament and New are jested at, and 
scholars are taught to spell God backwards, &c. 

_“ How miserable a thing it is that Her Majesty (Queen 

Elizabeth), descended of so noble Progenitors, should 
make Laws and Proclamations according to these men’s 
senses and opinions,” &¢c.—ZJntercepted Letter of the Lord 
Treasurer published and answered by the Papists, A.D. | 
592 
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The same document gives a curious epitaph : — 
“ Here lies the worthy warrior 

That never blooded sword ; 

Here lies the royal courtier 
That never kept his word ; 

Here lies the noble Excellence 
That ruled all the States; 

Here lies the Earl of Leicester 
That Earth and Heaven hates.” 





J.B. 


RapHAEL: TREADWAY.—Can you inform me of 
any play printed before the Restoration in which 
the names of Raphael, a young merchant, and 
Treadway, his companion and friend, occur ? 

H. 


Scrences IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN EnG- 
LAND. — In a letter from Archbishop Cranmer to 
Thomas Cromwell respecting the new foundation 
of Christ Church, Canterbury (Bib. Cott. Cleo- 
patra, E. iv. fol. 302), which I printed years ago 
in Henry VIII.’s Scheme of Bishopricks (pp. 76-77), 
Cranmer recommends that “ it woll better stande 
w' the mayntenance of Christian religion, that in 
the stede of the said Prebendaries were xx dy- 
vines at x" a pece like as yt is apoynted to be at 
Oxforde & Cambridge and xl studentes in the 
tongues and sciences.” 

Can your readers give me authorities of the 
time and references to them, showing what were 
accepted as the subjects of “ sciences” when 
Cranmer wrote his letter ? Henry Cote. 


Swirt's VANEssA, EstoER VANHOMRIGH.—The 
Earl of Orrery, in his Letters on Dean Swift, pub- 
lished in 1752 (p. 79), says that Vanessa, or Esther 
Vanhomrigh, was a daughter of Bartholomew 
Vanhomrigh, a Dutch merchant of Amsterdam, 
who upon the Revolution went into Ireland, and 
was appointed a Commissioner of Revenue by 
William III. His wife was born in Ireland. He 
bequeathed 16,000/. equaliy to his wife and four 
children—two sons and two daughters. The two 
sons died, and the whole fell to the two daugh- 
ters, Esther and Mary. Mary afterwards died, 
when the remains of the fortune, which had been 
much impaired by a course of prodigality in Lon- 
don, centred in Vanessa. Lord Orrery goes on 
to say that she cancelled a will made in Swift’s 
favour, and made another, wherein she left her 
fortune (which by long retirement at Celbridge, 
co. Dublin, was in some measure retrieved) to her 
two executors, Dr. Berkley, Bishop of Cloyne, 
and Mr. Robert Marshall, one of the king’s ser- 
geants-at-law (afterwards Justice of the Common 
Pleas). She had chosen Mr. Marshall, not only 
as he had an excellent character, but as he was 
her relation. 

Where is this will? As it was made imme- 
diately after her last quarrel with Swift, it is 
probably characteristic. How was Mr. Justice 
Marshall related to Vanessa; and to what extent 


| was he benefited under her will? Is there any 


pedigree of the Vanhomrighs ? 

My great-great-grandmother was a sister of 
Judge Marshall's, and my mother holds a freehold 
estate that has descended to her from him; but I 
was not aware that he had been Vanessa’s execu- 
tor until I saw it in Lord Orrery’s Letters. 

THomAs DE MESCHIN. 

The Temple. 
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“Tora NATURA IN MINIMIS.”—Can any of your 
correspondents inform me as to the author and 
origin of the proverb in science: “ Tota natura in 


minimis ” ? G. W. 


Wetp Famiry.—Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
supply information showing the connection be- 
tween the Welds of Widbury Hill, Herts (see 
Harl. MSS. 1504, fo. 112, and 1547, fo. 71b) and 
the Welds of Lulworth Castle ? 

R. D. Dawson-Dvrrietp, LL.D. 

Sephton Rectory, Liverpool. 


Wurprine at Untversities.—I have in more 
than one place come upon this assertion in refer- 
ence to the educational practices of our fore- 
fathers :— 

* Dr. Potter (afterwards archbishop) whipped his pupil 
when he came to take leave of him with a sword by his 
side.” 

One is inclined to apply the “ credo quia incre- 
dibile ” to such a story. Nobody, we may suppose, 
could have invented it. Can you tell me on whose 
authority this strange illustration of the old time 
rests? Of course there would be no point in the 
story, unless the whipping were a serious one. 
Were college authorities in those days (at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century) in the 
habit of applying the rod? Is it true, as J have 
been informed, that at Dublin, within almost living 
memory, undergraduates were birched by the 
provost as the alternative of rustication ? 

James K. 


Queries With Answers. 


CALVIN ON THE Psatms.—I have an English 
translation of Calvin’s Commentaries on the Psalms, 
down to the 75th Psalm—“ the ende of the first 
parte,” by Arthur Golding, London, 1571. The 
Rpistle Dedicatorie is addressed to “ Lord Edward 
de Vere, Erle of Oxinford.” Was the concluding 

art ever published? What is known of the trans- 
fator ? He “translated into English meeter the 
xv Bookes of P. Ovidius Naso, entituled Meta- 
morphosis, 4to, 1584.” W. M. Kinesmitt. 

[There is a Second Part, containing a Commentary 
from Psalm Ixxvi. to cl. pp. 259, followed by “A Table 
declaring the principal matters conteyned in these Com- 
mentaries uppon the Psalmes,” making twenty pages. 
Arthur Golding, a poet, but principally known as a 
translator in the sixteenth century, was a native of 
London. In 1563 he lived with sec retary Cecil at his 
house in the Strand, and in 1577 in the parish of All- 
hallows, London Wall. His chief poetical translation is 
that of Ovid's Metamorphoses. He also translated 
drama of Beza’s, called Abraham's Sacrifice. For bio- 
graphical notices of him consult Cooper's Athena Canta- 
brigienses, ii. 431, 555, and Warton’s Hist ry of English 
Poetry, ed. 1840, iii. 331-334. } 


| 


PoEM ADMIRED BY CHARLES LAms.—TI shall be 


| glad to know something about the poem alluded 


al 


to in the following extract from a letter addressed 
by Charles Lamb to Mr. Moxon, August 183], 
and published in Talfourd’s Final Memorials of 
Charles Lamb (ed. 1850, page 242) : —- F 
“ The Atheneum has been hoaxed with some exquisite 
poetry, that was, two or three months ago, in ‘ Hone’s 
Sook’... as far back as April. I do not know who wrote 
it ; but ’tis a poem I envy—that and Montgomery's ‘ Last 
Man.’” 
J.W.W. 


“ The Meadows of Spring,” and 
signed “ Epsilon.” It first appeared in Hone’s Fear- 
Book, p. 510; and again in The Atheneum of 1831, p. 442, 
where, in a note, the editor states “ We have a suspicion 
that 
name would grace 


[ The poem is entitled 


we could name the writer; if so sure his 


. we 


our pages as much as his verses, | 


LAMBETH DeGrees.— The Times of Monday, 
November 29, contains the following announce- 
ment :— 

“In consequence of the illness of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, no examination for Lambeth degrees will be 
held this year.’ 

Permit me to solicit information concerning the 
nature of the examination referred to, and the 
subjects of study involved. D. 

No test has as yet been applied to candidates for Lam- 
beth degrees; but we believe it was the intention of the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury to have instituted a 
system of examination, and that only his Grace’s severe 
illness, from which he is happily recovering, has pre- 
vented the design from being carried out in its details.) 


ALEXANDER Ratzos Rwankapes: “ THE 
Prince oF Morea.”—I should like to know if 
there existsan English translation of “ The Prine 
of Morea,” a historical romance by A. Rhizos 
Rhankabes, first published in the Mavddpa tor 
1851, G. A. ScHrRumpPr. 

Whitby. 

[ There is no English translation known to us of The 
Pr ace 


Ellissen, Analekten mittel- und neugriechischen Literat 


of Morea ; but there is one in German by Dr. A. 


Leipzig, 1850, theil ii.] 

Gaprret CLrarKE.—There was a notice last 
year, in one of the periodicals, of Gabriel Clarke 
of Egham, to which I can find no reference. _ 

S. 8. 

[ The notice of Archdeacon Gabriel Clarke appe ared in 
The Athenaeum of July 18, 1868. For further particulars 
of him consult Willis’s Cathedral 260-268 ; 
Hutchinson's History of Durham, ii. 171, iii. 46; Wal- 
ker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, part ii. p. 19; and Le 
Neve’s Monumenta Anglicana, iii. 93.) 

Josrpuvus.—I should be obliged for any in- 
formation about an early translation into German 
of Josephus’s Jewish Antiquities, folio; in the 
margin, references to the Bible, dates, &c.; with 


Survey, i. 
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woodeuts of great merit, which exactly fit the 
breadth of the text; printed, I should fancy, not 
much after 1550; type fine and clear. Where 
was this edition published? and to whom are 
the woodcuts attributed ? Sus. Lrsr. 
{This German edition of Josephus is not in the British 
Museum, so that we must refer our correspondent to 
Hoffmann’s Bibliographisches Lexicon der gesammten Lit- 


teratur der Griechen, Leipzig, 1839, ii, 451. | 


Toe CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER AND 
“Huprpras.” — Could you oblige me with a 
notice on the definition of the intrinsic value of a 
thing, in reply to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
uers notion of it on the currency question ? 
hia Butler in his Hudibras, or any other noted 
author, give the definition in accordance with the 


Richt Hon. Robert Lowe—“ that we did not know | 


the intrinsic value of anything ” ? 
WILLTAM PARKER. 
We do not know on what occasion the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer made the speech to which our correspond- 
ent alludes, but we presume Mr. Lowe was referring to the 
well-known couplet in Hudibras, part 11. canto i. lines 
465-6 :— 
“ For what is worth in anything, 
But so much money as *twill bring ?”) 


Replies. 
FILIUS NATURALIS: BORTHWICK PEERAGE 
(4 8. iv. 192, 280.) 


When Anoto-Scotvs attached so much im- 
portance to the remarks of the author of the 
Peerage and Consistorial Law of Scotland, he 
probably was ignorant of the fact that the 
writer had been the legal adviser of the grand- 
father and father of the present Mr. Borthwick of 
Cruikston, the former of whom had been allowed 
to appear and to lodge objections to the case of 
Archibald Borthwick, Esq., the claimant of the 
honours which had remained dormant after the 
death of his relative Henry Lord Borthwick, 
whose right was acknowledged by the House of 
Peers, This of necessity placed Mr. Riddell in 
the awkward position of being the counsel, rather 
than the impartial and accurate reporter when 
commenting upon the facts of the conflicting 
claims to the barony of Borthwick. 

It is just to that gentleman, nevertheless, to 
observe that when he penned the passages re- 
ferred to by Anexo-Scotvs, he was not aware 
that the two documents exhibited on behalf of 
Cruikston were fabrications, which had been put 
in evidence without proper examination. Taking 
for granted they were genuine, he brought them 
to bear upon an entry in a minute-book which 
set forth that in 1511°a royal signature had been 


obtained for a precept of legitimation in favour 
of one Alexander Borthwick mm, not of, Johnston. 

Who the concoctor may have been of these 
writings is uncertain ; but the fact that two deeds 
purporting to be executed in 1489 were written 
without the contractions invariably used at the 
time, is of itself positive proof of modern manu- 
facture. No explanation was offered by the 
English counsel for Cruikston, when giving in the 
writings, as to the manner in which these deeds of 
lands which never belonged to the Borthwicks of 
Cruiketon came into possession of that family. 
Immediately after they were printed they mys- 
teriously disappeared, and have never since been 
heard of. The printed copies, accordingly, must 
be accepted in place of the originals. 

A precept of sasine was referred to, but was 
not tendered in evidence, although it was the 
connecting link between the pretended charter 
and the pretended infeftment. It had, however, 
been recorded as a probative writ with the two 
other fictitious documents, all of which had been 
presented for registration upon August 10, 1808 
by “ Mr. John Borthwick, Writer in Edinburgh,’ 
the eldest son and heir-apparent of the proprietor 
of-Cruikston, to whose estate he subsequently 
succeeded. As certified by the recorder, this 
gentleman received back the three documents he 
had given in; and his receipt still stands, which 
establishes the fact of their return to him. 

The death of Mr. Archibald Borthwick stopped 
proceedings for some time, and excepting a new 
petition of his eldest son, under which nothing 
was done, the claim was permitted to remain over 
until the death of his brother without issue male 
enabled Mr. Cunningham Borthwick, who had 
been abroad, to revive it. This gentleman there- 
upon called upon the representative and heir of 
the last two proprietors of Cruikston to exhibit 
these three papers. Having been unsuccessful in 
this demand, he raised a summons of reduction 
and improbation against Cruikston, to set aside 
the precept, which had not been exhibited before 
the Lords, it being unnecessary to deal with the 
printed charter and infeftment, the falsity of which 
was ev facie established. 

Upon service of the summons, Cruikston im- 
mediately intimated, through his agents, that 
he did not intend to defend the action. In this 
way decreet issued, and the fictitious precept was 
set aside as being “false, forged, feigned, fabri- 
cated, simulated, and made up.” a 

Thus the original ex facie fabrications printed 


| in 1814 having disappeared, and the mid-link, the 


precept, haying been reduced in this process to 
which the Lord Advocate was called, as forged and 
fabricated, it would have been somewhat sur- 
prising if the Lords of the Committee of Pri- 


| vileges should have overlooked the fact brought 


| 


under their notice, that two deeds of the date of 
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1489, as printed, could never possibly be of the 
date ascribed to them, and that the essential and 
indispensable mid-link had been annulled as forged 
and fabricated, by the supreme tribunal of Scot- 
land, 

Moreover, these documents, even if genuine, 
were not of themselves evidence of bastardy, and, 
even if not fabricated, could not have affected 
Mr. Cunningham Borthwick, whose descent was 
precisely the same as that of the previous lord, 
their common ancestor having been Alexander 
Borthwick of Nenthorn. The Committee declined 
toreceive furtherevidence which had been tendered 
on the subject of the fabrication, and held, without 
proceeding further, that the word naturalis did 
not per se in 1489 denote bastardy. The opinions 
of all the Law Lords, including the Lord Chan- 
cellor, were unanimous. 

The only point consequently which could be 
brought to control the ordinary interpretation of 
filius naturalis was the brief entry in the minute- 
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book in February 1511 that a royal signature had 
issued for a precept or charter of legitimation in 
favour of Alexander in Johnston. No other de- 
signation was given—a curious circumstance, as 
the name of the father is almost uniformly given. | 
It would require a very clear proof indeed to 
identify an obscure man living i a village or 
hamlet, with a son, even if illegitimate, of so 
noble and potent a”person as William Lord Borth- 
wick, one of the most powerful and influential 
magnates of Scotland. Such a parentage. would, 
in 1511, have been considered as an honour rather 
than a disgrace.* 

The date 1511 of this entry in the minute- 
book of the Privy Seal Record certainly shows 
that a signature had issued to warrant a royal 
ang (which appears never to have been done), 

ut itis important because it shows the absurdity 
of the attempt to metamorphose Alexander Borth- 
wick in Johnston into Alexander Borthwick of 
Nenthorn. The latter named individual, as proved 
by the Rolls of Parliament, upon January 21, 
1488, entered a protest, with his father William 
Lord Borthwick, to arrest proceedings then pend- 
ing before the Lords Auditors. The entry is con- 
clusive, as it sets forth the personal appearance 
“of William Lord Borthwick,’ and Alexander 
Borthwick “his son.’ Now Alexander could 
not then have been a minor, otherwise his father 
would have been entered as his tutor or curator. 
He was of age therefore in 1488. In this way 
he must have been about forty-two in 1511. He 
was a married man in June 1495, and obtained a 
charter of resignation from his father, who was 











* In the Roxburghe legitimacy case Mr. Riddell justly 
remarks that “it is a jest to speak of the declaration of | 
bastardy in remote progenitors as any painful disgrace to | 
a family.”— Petition for Duke of Roxburghe, p. 2. 
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superior of the half of a quarterland of Nenthorn, 
in which deed, as well as in the instrument of 
resignation by James Wilson the former pro- 
prietor, on which it proceeded, he is specially 
called Alexander Borthwick, son of William Lord 
Borthwick. 

Neither does the evidence sto 
liam Lord Borthwick, in the dene conveying 
the lands to his “said son” and Margaret his 
wife, and the survivor and the heirs male of their 
body, gives a remainder “ to the heirs male whom- 
soever of the said Alexander.” Had Alexander 
been illegitimate, he would have had no heirs 
male. Is it conceivable that the father would 
have inserted this substitution if Alexander of 
Nenthorn had been illegitimate ? He had no oc- 
casion to do more than give the right to Alex- 
ander and his wife and the heirs male of the 
marriage. If they failed, then as a matter of 
course the lands reverted to the superior. 

William the father died in 1503, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son William, the brother of 
Alexander, who, with a younger brother Adam, 
witnessed a charter granted by their father to the 
heir at law in 1494. In all the various deeds the 
authenticity of which admits of no question, the 
word filius, without any addition, is used—a cir- 
cumstance always denoting legitimacy. 


here, for Wil- 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


THE STUARTS AND FREEMASONRY. 
(4 8. iii. 5382; iv. 20, 136.) 


Mr. Steren tells us that a warrant for a lodge 
of Freemasons was signed by Charles Edward, as 
Grand Master, at Derby in 1745. Mr. YaRKERin- 
forms us that “ Prince Charles was elected Grand 
Master of the Scotch Order of the Temple at 
Holyrood in 1745.” And again he further informs 
us that “the Duke of Athol (sic), as Regent, 
assembled ten Knights at Holyrood House, Sept. 
1745, and admitted Prince Charles Edward, who 
was at once elected Grand Master.” 

It is said that the celebrated Col. Crocket, of 
Transatlantic notoriety, bequeathed this well- 
known adage to his countrymen—“ Be sure you 
are right, then go ahead.” It is a pity that Mr. 
YARKER did not attend to the first part of this 
saying, for it can be most easily proved that the 
Duke of Athole was not in Edinburgh when 
Charles Edward was in Holyrood House in 1745. 
To anyone who knows the history of those an- 
cient orders of chivalry, the Knights Templars 
and the Knights Hospitallers, I need not say one 
word of the unfounded assumptions of the Free- 
masons to be ever so distantly connected with 
them. But I may just observe here, that even if 
it were possible for the Duke of Athole, and any 





me ° 
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number of knights, to admit Prince Charles into The Bull of Clement XIL., just quoted, is a suffi- 


the Order of the Temple, which by the way was | 


suppressed in 1312, and elect him Grand Master 
thereof, that could not give him any claim what- 
ever to be the Grand Master of the English Free- 
masons. 

After Freemasonry was first founded in Eng- 
land it spread rapidly, through reasons which I 
will explain in another place; and as a society 
that taught men to conceal a secret could not be 
tolerated by a church whose principal dogma was 
auricular confession, it was speedily suppressed by 
the Pope. The Bull of Excommunication, Jn 
Eminenti, was issued against the Society of Free- 
masons, by Clement ALI. in 1738, just twenty- 
one years after it was established. A translation 
of it will be found at length in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of the same year ; but I may here quote 
the following sentence from it :— 


“We have condemned and do condemn by the present 


| society. 


cient bar to him ever having been a Freemason ; 
though as a great and good man he must have 
despised their silly puerilities, 

Well knowing, that during the space of 150 
years since masonry has been established, there 
has not been one man amongst them who has 
distinguished himself in either science, literature, 
or art, I took especial pains to discover if Ramsay 
had been a Freemason, or if he was only a victim 
to that love of annexation so prevalent among the 
For, like the fox that had lost his tail, 
the Freemasons claim every great man from Adam 


| down to the late Duke of Wellington. He 


certainly must have been a bold Freemason who 
undertook to lead the Iron Duke with a rope 
round his neck, neither naked nor clothed, bare- 
footed nor shod, as their slang terms it, into 


| a Masonic lodge: but we may for the present let 


Bull the societies of Freemasons as perverse, contrary to | 


publick order, and having incurred the major excommu- 
nication in its utmost extent, forbidding all persons, of 
what rank, quality, or condition soever, who profess the 
Catholick, Apostolick, and Roman religion, to cause 
themselves to be written down, or received into that 
society, to frequent any of its meetings, or hold corres- 
pondence with them, or to suffer or tolerate any assemblies 
of Freemasons in their houses, under penalty to the con- 
traveners of incurring likewise the said excommunica- 
tion.” 

There is no mistake about this Bull; it is an 
important historical document, issued forth to all 
the world, seven years before Charles Stuart, a 
Roman Catholic observe, is said to have become a 
Freemason.—Need I say another word of the ab- 
surdity of the statement ? 

In almost every book relating to Freemasonry, 
mention is made of a Chevalier Andrew Ramsay, 
who, as Flindel, in his History, tells us, “ endea- 
voured to prove the connection of Freemasonry 
with the Order of St. John, and to collect money 
in favour of the Pretender.” Ramsay was a na- 
tive of Scotland. In 1710 he embraced the Roman 
Catholic religion, under the auspices of Fénélon, 
Bishop of Cambray. He was preceptor to the 
Duke of Burgundy, then heir apparent to the 
throne of France, also to the Prince of Turenne ; and 
in 1725 he was appointed to superintend the edu- 
cation of the two sons of the Chevalier St. George 
at Rome—Prince Charles Edward, the eldest, being 
then just five years of age; Henry, the youngest, 
about as many months old. The constant intrigues 
of the exiled family so disgusted him that he only 
remained with them for a few months. He sub- 
sequently came to England, where he received 
the degree of LL.D. from Oxford, being the first 
and probably the only Roman Catholic who re- 
ceived a degree from that university since the 
Reformation. He was a distinguished scholar, 
author of many learned works, and died in 1743. 


| Masonic perio< 


that pass. One of their rules seems to have been 
on the principle of omne ignotum pro magnifico est, 
that if a man has written a book that the Masons 
could not understand, he must have been one of 
their society. So Fludd and many other of the 
old alchemists have been thus claimed ; the Mys- 
tics have been served the same, even Emanuel 
Swedenborg has been set down as a Freemason. 
A translation of the Sethos of the Abbé Terrason 
was actually published as a Masonic book in a 

Fical a few years ago. But a brother 
named Kelly made a higher flight still; he 
actually printed the Orbis Miraculum of Lee, 
published in 1665, as his own, under the title of 
Solomon’s Temple Spiritualised. And as Lee’s 
work was dedicated to the wardens, fellows, and 
students of Wadham College, so Kelly con- 
verted the dedication to all free and accepted 
Masons. Kelly published this scandalous theft as 
a Masonic book of his own writing, in Dublin, 
1803, and subsequently in America, and by his 
list of subscribers this worthy brother Mason 
seems to have made a good sum of money. Name 
say’s Travels of Cyrus has earned for its author 
the same distinction, the Freemasons not being 
able to perceive that it is simply a system of edu- 
cation for a young prince, an object to which 
Ramsay had scectietlle devoted his attention all 
his life. 

The result of my researches were that in no 
authentic or impartial work is there any account 
of Ramsay having been a Freemason. The story 
that he was one is only founded on a speech said 
to be delivered by him as Grand Orator at the 
initiation of a Mason. No such title as Grand 
Orator is known among the Freemasons of either 
England or France. I have seen the speech, and 
I solemnly declare that it is no more than a satire 
upon the ignorance of Freemasons and the alleged 
pedantry of Ramsay. I am ashamed in “N.&Q. , 
to name the work in which it is found, but I feel 
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compe led to do so, and it is in the A/manach des 

Yocus, a periodical published in Paris, from 1741 
to 1743. tt is, as its title implies, a filthy obscene 

ublication ; so obscene that even its Parisian pub- 
fisher d dared not to print the word Paris on the 
book; the imprint on the first two yolumes is 
ConsTANTINOPLE, on the third Pexry. We may 
be sure that Ramsay has never written a line 
publish d in the disgusting Almanach; and I feel 
truly happy that I have at last rescued his name 
from a base but baseless stigma. 

This very satire has since been published as an 
important historical document in Lenning’s great 
work, the Enxcyclopidie fiir Freimaurer. “ This 
encyclopedia,” says Flindel in his History, “ is 
one of the richest sources of Mi: asonic information, 
and an indispensable book of reference for every 
inquiring Mason, and now appears in a second edi- 
tion, enlarged and revised, 
Handbuch der Freimaurerei.” 
forms me that a new 
is to be immediately published. I would humbly 
recommend these passages to the editor’s atten- 
tion. 

Thorey, in his Acta Latamorum, 
has acted in a precisely similar manner. 
published the whole of a clever satire on Free- 
masonry . entitled Un Bri ret de la Calotte accord: 
en Javeur de tous les bons et zélés Francs-Macons. 
An association of wits, during the Regency of 
France, sent to any person or persons who might 
fail in good manners or good sense a brevet or 
commission entitling them to be of the Regi- 
ment of Calotte, and this was the one sent to the 
Freemasons. Indeed it seems that the Freemasons 
were too ridiculous of themselves to be sensible of 
the shafts of ridicule that were launched agains t 
them on every side. Thorey actually speaks of 
the caricature of the Scald Mise rable Free masons 
as if it were a great credit to the society, and tells 
us that there are just two in France. One of them 
is preserved with great care as a holy relic in the 
Mother Lodge of the Philosophic Rite of France, 
the other in a lodge at Douai. 

WirtiAm PINKERTON. 


My bookseller in- 


Paris, 1815, 


He has 





Hounslow 


FREEMASONRY : GORMOGONS. 
(4" S. iii, 604; iv. 441.) 

In the work named at the first reference I find 
an acc f the “sublime assemblée des Macons 
africains, ou Gomergons,” pp. 153 to 163. The 
orthography is as above, and not Gormogons, as 
in the note of Mr. Wa. Prxxertoy. As the 
word is “Gormogons” in the advertisement 
quot d by Mr. Pryxerroy, and is also the same 
in the Dunciad, I presume that the compiler of 
Les plus secrets Myst?res, etc., has made a mistake. 


€ 


But what is the meaning of “Gormogons”? In 


under the title of 
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edition of Flindel’s History | 


| people, as Mr. 
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the old book the “ order” is represented as one of 
great antiquity, and deriving its origin from the 
mystic rites of ancient Egypt; and a quotation js 
given from Voyage du Sieur Paul Lucas au i. 
vant,* tome premier, pp. 92 and 101, where we 
have an account of two “lodges,” one at Naasse, 
in Egypt, and the other at Thebes! AsI have 
not Lucas’s work, and know not where to find it, 
I cannot say whether the references are real or 
fictitious. In Les plus secrets Mysteres, etc., we 
have a very minute account of the decorations of 
the grand lodge, or, as it is called, “ La salle des 
assemblées,” but nothing is “ dévoilé ” about the 
“ medal ” inquired abont by M. D. (4S. iv. 253) 
and explained by Mr. W. Ptnkerton. The African 
mystic word of the order is “ Sarcopeja, mot 
égyptien qui veut dire cercueil,” and the mem- 
bers “ portent une pe tite croix sous laquelle pend 
une petite étoile dont la signification est @dvaros 
Zaxedds, ce qui veut dire, Le maitre est mort.” 
The motto of the Gomergons is “Tiliz sub teg- 
mine tutus,” and this lege nd is on the hi rogly- 
phical card, which is sent to every member when 
a lodge is summoned by the secretary. In 1774 
the order was accounted to be ancient, and I very 
much doubt that it was founded in the reign of 
Queen Anne, or that it is of English origin. Mr. 
PINKERTON is certainly in errcr as to the origin of 
“ The free and accepted Masons.” 

That the Gormogons or African masons are ex- 
tinct I also doubt. Perhaps Dr. Livingstone may 
have something to say on that head. The Gor- 
mogons, it would appear from Les plus secrets 

Mys stdres, etc., Were never very numerous :— 

“ Leurs membres sont trés-rares a trouver ; mais ce sont 
tous des gens de qualité, de distinction, des artistes les 
plus renommés, et, pour la plupart, ce sont des per- 
sonnes en service, qui ont de argent.” —p. 163. 

The cross is a prominent feature in the ¢ rormo- 
gon mysteries, and it is always “la croix verte.’ 
1 am not a Freemason of any ‘ order,” but I know 
some of the wisest and best of mankind who are, 
and I should be very loth to class them as “ silly ” 
PINKERTON so rashly does. Mr. 
P.’s note is very interesting and curious, and there- 
fore I cannot but regret that such an epithet as 
“silly” should be applied to Freemasonry and 
secret societies in general. 

SrernEen JACKSON. 
SHAKESPEARE GLOSSARIES. 
(4% S, iv. 432, &c.) 

Mr. Botton Corney seems anxious to throw 
light on some of the obscure words and phrases 
discussed in the Edinburgh Review, and I can 
only regret that he has not been more successful. 
But, so far as his recent contributions to your 


* What is known of this author? Was he English o or 
French, and what is the date of his book ? 
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ges are concerned, he has really elucidated 
nothing at all. 

With regard to the verb balk, I have given 
authoritative examples of its use of the same kind 
as the one quoted by Mr. Corney from Wase, 
and I could have given many more had there 
been the least necessity for multiplying authori- 
ties. Mr. Corney introduces Wase with a flourish 
of trumpets as a new Shake spt rian glossarist, and 
parades the extract from his dictionary as a dis- 
covery. But in fact Wase has no distinctive 
merit whatever in this respect. Tlis explanation 
of balk, quoted so triumphantly by Mr. Corney, 
is amere commonplace in the dictionaries of the 
time. A similar entry occurs in the more cele- 

rated, and popular as well as in the more obscure 
lexicons of the same class for at least a hundred 
and fifty years; and I could at once give from them 
half a dozen examples of the verb, some of which 
are fuller in explanation and more interesting than 
the solitary one quoted by Mr. Corney. 

But this is not all. The meaning of balk, as 
given by Wase and quoted by Mr. Corney, throws 
no light on Shakespeare’s peculiar use of the verb 
in The Taming of the Shrew. This meaning was 
known to the commentators, and rejected by them 
as giving no intelligible sense to the passage. 
Apart from the detailed explanations in the Z 
burgh Review, which connect the earlier and 
ing of balk with its rarer figurative 








generic mes 
use by Shakespeare and others, the passage re- 
mains as unintelligible as before. These explana- 
tions have, I believe, for the first time given an 
intelligible and consistent sense to the folio 
reading. 

For an explanation of the td windlace, Mr. 
Coryry refers me to Mason and Nares. I have 
Mason's Suppl nent to Johnson, but the word 
windlace does not occur in it, and Nares can hardly 
with justice be excepted from the statement that 
our lexicographers have not clearly understood or 
accurately explained the word. His attgmpted 
explanation is virtually the same as Todd's, and 
is exposed to the same objection. Windlace does 
not mean art, contrivance, or even subtleties. 
These are evidently mere guesses at the meaning 
of the word from the context in the examples 
given of its use, and they well illustrate the loose 
and inaccurate explanations which, as I have 
shown, are often found even in the best Shake- 
Spe rian glossaries. Windlace means, as I have 
said, a winding, a circuitous course, and without 














this knowledge of its exact literal signification it | 


is impossible to form any distinct or accurate 
conception of its figurative use in Hamlet. 

_ With regard to the form of the word, Mr. 
Corveyr is so hopelessly astray that it would be 
useless to notice his statements except to correct 
them. He says, “It seems to me probable that 
windelaie, as used by Fairfax towards the close of 
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the sixteenth century, is the earlier word.” Fair- 
fax’s translation was published in 1600, and the 
examples of windlace I have given in the Edinburgh 
Review are taken from a work which appeared 
exactly thirty-three years earlier. Mr. CoRNEY 
goes on: * What we now call a windlass is printed 
windis and windas in the Sea Grammar of ( ‘aptain 
Smith, 1627. Mr. Fox Talbot also has wyndas, 
but he does not give any reference to his autho- 
rity.” It need hardly be said that the three 
examples are merely different spellings not only 
of the same word but of the same form of it, and 
they prove nothing except that the form existed, 
which I presume every one at all acquainted with 
archaic or provincial English knows perfectly well 
already, as itis given in the commonest reference- 
books on the subject. But from his carefulness 
about the date, Mr. CornEY appears to suppose 
that his reference to Captain Smith has some 
chronological value, as showing how early the 
word was used. In this, however, he is, as usual, 
mistaken. Chaucer uses windas, and wyndas oc- 
curs nearly a ntury earlier in the metrical 
romance of Richard Caeur de Lion, while windis, 





the northern form of the same word, is also in 
very early use. Again, windas and windace are 
4 } 


riven as alternative forms for windlas and windelas 
lifferent MSS. of the Prompt ywrium Parvulorum, 
ile both forms occur thus early, windlace must 
be regarded as the older, the termination lace 
being the Anglo-Saxon /dc, one the suffixes by 
which nouns denoting a state or action are fond 
and which is represented in modern English some- 
times by das, sometimes by lock, and apparently, 
in one case at least, by /edye. 

As the article on “ Shake perian Glossaries ”’ 

ems, not unnaturally perhaps, stimulating a good 
al of minute criticism, I may take this opportu- 
nity of correcting two verbal errors that were over- 
looked in revising the proof. One is in the quo- 
tation from Hamlet (p. 92), “deductions” instead 
of “directions,” and the other in the last line of 
p. 88, “ folio” instead of “ quarto. . 

Toe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE ON 
SHAKESPERIAN GLOSSARIES IN THE “ EDINBURGH 
Review.” 





1 
of 





f This article was in our hands before the writer's last 
. y ) 


communication (printed anté p.457) reached us.—Ep. 
“N. & Q.) 
CHARLES DUKE OF SCHOMBERG. 
(2%* S. x. 494; 4S, iv. 414.) 

I do not clearly understand whether P.A. L. 
knows of a portrait of this dule or not. The name 
was doubtless Schinberg originally, but Frederick 
called himself Schomberg when he came to Eng- 
land, and was created Duke of S homberg, with 
remainder to his youngest and favourite son 


Charles, and after him to Meinhardt, the second 
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son, who was compensated for his disappointment | details nes this beautiful specimen of art, 


by being created Duke of Leinster. Duke Charles | and valuab 


had served in the French and Prussian armies | 


with his father, and was major-general in the Eng- 
lish army at the Boyne. After this he returned 
to the Rhine. William IIL, on the temporary 
disgrace of his devoted follower Lord Sydney 
(why was he disgraced?) gave Duke Charles of 


Schomberg the Ist Foot Guards, and entrusted | 


him with the command of an expedition to Ostend. 
Some accounts attribute this command to Duke 
Meinhardt of Leinster. In 1693 Duke Charles 
was sent to command the English auxiliaries in 
the service of the Duke of Savoy, and gave offence 
by the rigid enforcement of discipline in an army 
where every one did as he liked. The Duke of 


Savoy took the opportunity at the beginning of | 


the battle of Marsiglia to publicly snub the Duke 
of Schomberg and order him back to his regi- 
ment, which for the rest of the day he commanded 
asa simple colonel. His warnings to the Duke 
of Savoy were unheeded, and the army was de- 
feated. He then entreated Schomberg to com- 


e historic memoir of one of William’s 
principal generals, may not be uninteresting. I 
possess a very fine copy of it. 
Mavrice Lenrmay, 
Limerick. 


THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 
(4% S. iv. 378.) 

The notice of M. Topin’s “very interesting 
paper” in Le Correspondant relating to the aboye 
mystery has reminded me of it being mentioned, 
too, in a volume which will not be met so 
much by the present generation as it used to be 
some fifty or sixty years ago. I am alluding to 
the very interesting Mémoires d'un Voyageur qui 
se repose (3 vols. Paris, 1806), by the amiable and 
clever M. Louis Dutens.* He is of opinion that 
this “ Masque de Fer,” who died at the Bastille 
on November 19, 1703, was the “ ministre d’un 


| prince d’Italie.” 


mand the retreat and restore order, but he refused, | 


saying it was his duty to overcome the enemy or 
die. He was mortally wounded and taken pri- 
soner, and died on parole at Turin, on October 7. 
I have portraits of Frederick and Meinhardt, but 
none of Charles. 

P. A. L. asks who was Frederick’s wife. He 
married, first, his cousin Johanna Schomberg, 
daughter of his paternal uncle, and secondly, 
Countess Susanna d’Harcourt. 

The inscription on his tomb in St. Patrick’s 
contains un 
who, though entreated by letters and friends, 
declined to erect a monument in honour of their 
ancestor. Is anything known of these entreaties ; 
by whom and to whom were they addressed ? 

Henry F., Ponsonsy. 


One of the noblest portraits of Frederic Duke 
of Schomberg is that after Sir Godfrey Kneller by 
J. R. Smith, in mezzotinto. It represents the 
duke on horseback in full military costume of the 

riod, with flowing head-dress, attended by a 

lack page (who in wonder looks up to his master) 
and holds his casque or helmet. In the distance 
is a view of the Boyne, and the encampment of 
King James’s army. Nearer to the duke are the 
kettle-drummers and trumpeters of the William- 


ite Guards, vigorously beating and blowing their | 


respective warlike instruments. It is a most 


animated and admirably executed portrait; it | 


represents the features of the Duke as those of an | 


old, but vigorous and exceedingly thoughtful | Mackenzie ?) 


man; and there can be very little doubt that it 
isan admirable likeness. It is referred to by your 


correspondent P, A. L., but I think that a few | 


| 


easant allusions to his descendants, | 


| the “ Masque de Fer.” 


“... et afin d’anéantir d’un seul mot tous les syst?mes 
imaginés jusqu’ici pour resoudre ce probléme historique, je 
dirai que M. le duc de Choiseul m’a raconté plusieurs fois 
que Louis XV lui avoit dit un jour qu'il étoit instruit de la 
vérité de l’histoire du Masque de Fer. Le duc étoit fort 
curieux de pénétrer ce mystére, et s‘avanca autant qu'il 
le pouvoit, jusqu’é prier sa Majesté de le lui dévoiler ; 


| mais il ne voulut jamais lui dire rien de plus, sinon que, 


de toutes les conjectures qu’on avoit faites li-dessus, il 
n’y en avoit pas une de vraie. Mais quelque temps 


| apres, madame de Pompadour ayant pressé le Roi sar 


ce sujet, il lui dit que le Masque de Fer étoit un ministre 
d’un prince d’Italie; et madame de Pompadour le dit & 
M. le duc de Choiseul.”—Vide ante, Mémoires, vol. ii. 
pp. 204—210. 

M. Dutens often visited Paris anterior to the 
French Revolution of 1789, and knew much about 
His Mémoires are capital 
reading, and his detailed account of the “ Masque 


| de Fer” well worth noticing. 


Hermann Krnpr. 
Germany. 





| Born at Tours, 1730 ; died in London, “1812. A 


French Protestant, he came over to England, where the 
friendship of the Duke of Northumberland bestowed upon 
him the fat living of Elsdon in Northumberland. He 
travelled much on the Continent, and became personally 
acquainted with most of the fashionable and of the 
literary leaders of the last century. Being possessed of 
fine taste, he wrote much on the Fine Arts (vide “ proof 
sheets” of the Universal Art Catalogue, pp. 474, 475). 
His Tocsin (Rome, 1769), which he afterwards called 
Appel au bon sens (London, 1777), contains extremely 
sharp things against Rousseau and Voltaire. His Tables 
généalogiques des Héros des Romans shows his immense 
reading in this sphere; but he is best known by his 
Pierres précieuses and by his Recherches sur [ Origine des 
Déecouvertes attribuces aux Modernes (the English transla- 
tion, London, 1769, which is not mentioned in the “ proof 
sheets,” is dedicated to the Right Hon. J. S. M.;— 
His Mémoires show that he remained at 
heart as belonging to that nation which, above all others, 


| has, with the greatest esprit, cultivated the art of memoir- 


writing. 
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OLD FRENCH WORDS. 
(4 S. iv. 178, 341.) 

Iam much obliged by the handsome acknow- 
ledgment of my services by Batcn and his 
friends (p. 341) ; but as we all equally desire to 
ascertain the truth, may I be permitted space for 
a few words of comment on the points of differ- 
ence between us? I am sure they will forgive 
my freedom. 

“Oure.—This word (from Latin oper-is) was 
spelt overe, uvre, oevre, and oure in Norman texts 
of the thirteenth century. These forms, all ex- 
cept the second, are found in Grosseteste’s Chas- 
teau d Amour: the last in — 

“ Tl nus doint ses oures fere, 
E nus defende de contrere”; 
that is, “May He (God) grant us his works to 
do, and defend us from eyil.” It survives in 
English, as a factor in manwre=maneuvre. The 
old verb cuvrir, covrir, also became in English 
coure and cure (Capgrave). Ouvré, then, appears 
to be inadmissible, and owre to be the proper form. 

Heuse.—I do not see the difficulty of receiving 
my interpretation. HZwes is a variant of huts, and 
heuse is a perfectly allowable variant of hues; and 
moreover, “the doors of the new apartment or 
palace,” as it might be translated, gives quite as 
good a sense as the “door-posts” or “jambs.” 
To refer the meaning then to Aeuse, hose is un- 
necessary—besides that, the form hwisses, at least 
in old French, is perhaps doubtful. I have never 
met with it aged 

Excroitz is not explained to my satisfaction by 
escroizez, Which must be very rare. The only 
other word with which escroitz has even a resem- 
blance in form is escroistre, to grow larger; but 
then its participle is escreu. 

LIuk.—That luquer, regarder, is argot of Nor- 
mandy, though it may be, as reluquer, of Paris 
as well, is evident from “je m’y trainis pour y 
luquer” (Muse normande, 17th century). Reluque 





is, however, now the word in the Norman patois | 


of Pont-Audemer. (See Vasnier’s Glossary, 1862.) 

Oclez.—Batcu has here, I believe, hit the blot. 
It is highly probable that the initial n has been 
accidentally dropped; and the rather, that noeler, 
noeillier, are nant as variants of nieler (not nieller). 
The past participle would be noelez, noeilez, which 
is just the word wanted. 

Sorrez.—The fact that the MS. has the variants 
surore: and soriez prevents me from giving up 
my interpretation of this word. The word saure 
is an adjective, not a participle, connected with 
the verb saurer, to dry in the smoke, and hence 
means properly reddish-brown. A hareng saur is 


vulgo a red herring —an epithet which suits the | 


— of the fish, but not that of an article de 
uxe. We have a derivative, no doubt, in “a 


sorrel horse’; but here again we see the reference | 


to the meaning of the verb saurer. Such a guess 
as this seems to me, I confess, to corrupt the very 
first principles of etymology, and to maintain its 
traditional uncertainty. 

Seule dor—This expression still remains, I ven- 
ture to say, unexplained by sol dor. 

Botrasse.—Batrasse I do not know. The old 
word is boterel, bouteril, which, used in the sub- 
ject case, would be boteraus, boteriaus (see Burguy). 
The form botrasse I cannot explain. It seems 
anomalous, perhaps corrupted. 

Bolle.—The passage is—“ Une bolle dargent 
pour la cuysyne. What a “bullet” has to do in 
the kitchen I do not see, unless intended to form 
a part of the “batterie de cuisine”! But this is 
quite a new idea, and perhaps hardly to be 
entertained. 

Mof.—Muids is the original form from modius. 
This appears also as muis and mut, 

J, Payne. 

4, Kildare Gardens. 


Tomas Rowianpson (4 §, iv. 89, 490.)—I 
have in my possession several impressions of a 
portrait of T. Rowlandson, the caricaturist, cle- 
verly etched by T. H. Parker of London. If 
W. P. will send me his address, I will forward 
him a copy. JoHN STENSON, 

85, Bridge Row West, Battersea, S.W. 


“Troe Repsereast: A Breton Lecenn” (48, 
iv. 390, 507.)—I should like to be kindly allowed 
to state that, when I composed the little poem 
that bears the above title, the only writings I 
was acquainted with on the subject were the two 
I have referred to. By the by, the printer has 
by mistake set up the preceding part of my com- 
munication to “ a & Q.” in quotation type (with 
inverted commas), while my reference to my au- 
thorities is duly given in larger type. Readers 
may infer that in the preceding part I quote 
from some other writer, forgetting to add his 
name, &c. 

I have not seen till now the little poem on the 
same subject, which is attributed, in all probabi- 
lity correctly, to Bishop Doane. With all respect 
to the lamented author, I would venture to remark 
an inconsistency in it, which, I think, somewhat 


| . a hl “J 4 
| mars its charms. The first stanza begins thus : — 


“Sweet Robin! I have heard them say, 
That thou wert there upon the day 
That Christ was crowned in cruel scorn, 
And bore away one bleeding thorn.” 
And the second stanza begins, consistently enough, 
thus — 
“Sweet Robin! would that I might be 
Bathed in my Saviour’s blood like thee ; 
Bear in my breast, whate’er the loss, 
The bleeding blazon of the cross !” 
But the fifth and sixth lines of the first stanza 
give a totally different way of accounting for the 
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redness of the bird’s breast ; the writer, forgetting 
or ignoring, the attribution of the redness to the 


stain of Christ's blood, goes on with the tradition | 


as follows: — 
“ That so the blush upon thy breast, 
In shameful sorrow was imprest.” 

This latter notion would be a charming variation 
enough of the story, but, in my humble opinion, 
should not be mixed up with that form of it 
which is given in Communications with the Unseen 
World (p. 26), and which is, for aught I know, the 
only traditional version of the touching legend. 

3efore quitting the subject, I would add that I 
should feel obliged if any one would let me know 
of any publication or publications in which my 
little poem has been honoured with reprinting. 
I am told that, a short time since, the owner or 
dispenser of a circulating library at Brighton 
pointed out the poem, with some eulogistic 
remark, in a publication wherein my name was 
not appended to it, as, on the contrary, it is in 
English Lyrics. Joun Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 

Combe Vicarage, near \V oodstock. 


Inn Si@Ns PAINTED BY Emryent Artists (2°¢ 
8. ix. 291.)—At Montmorency, near Paris, famous 
for its good cherries, and where the good “ bour- 
geois de Paris” love to stroll about on donkeys in 
that beautiful valley and wood, many artists are 
wont to go and take some rest (if rest it can be 
called) after their weekly avocations. One day 
Carle Vernet and Francois Gérard went there 
with light hearts and light purses. When night 
came on—after having enjoyed themselves to 
their hearts’ content, and had a good dinner at 
the Hétel du Cheval Blanc—at the end of the 
day, too, came “‘le quart d’heure de Rabelais,’ 
toujours si difficile 4 digérer” ; and, to their great 
dismay, they found that they had not where- 
with to pay the bill of fare! So they proposed 
by way of remuneration to paint each of them a 
white horse, to put on each side of the sign out- 
side the inn. Mine host, a lover of artists if not 
of art, good-humouredly acceded—and he was in 
the sequel amply rewarded: for many were the 
guests who were for years attracted to his inn, in 
hopes of seeing the works of these two eminent 
artists, which after a short while he took into the 
house, that they might not be injured, but be 
productive. P, A. L, 


AmictA, Daventer or Hven Keverioc (4" §, 
iv. 334, 419.)—I am obliged to HermentrRUDE 
for the re ly to my query; but there seems to be 
so much qo. and I can find so little satisfaction 
in the attempt to derive the descent from Amicia 
through the channel of Hugh Audley, first lord 
of the younger branch, that I cannot but think 


that Sir Thomas Mainwaring must have referred | 


to some other link of connection. Would it be 


through a Welsh medium, as Bertred the daugh- | 
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ter of Amicia left a daughter Emma, who married 
Griffin, son of Madoc, Lord of Bromefield and all 
the territory of Mailour Saesneg—a person, says 


| Dugdale (Baronage, title Audley), of great power 


in Wales. 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with Welsh 
genealogy to know whether this line would con- 
nect itself with the Tudors, and so with the royal 
family. It is certainly singular that Sir Thomas 
Mainwaring should never have mentioned this 
descent in any of the tracts published in the life- 
time of Sir Peter Leycester; and equally so that 
in the splendid folio now at Peover, compiled by 
Sir William Dugdale, containing a most elaborate 
genealogy and chartulary of the Mainwarings, no 
reference of any kind is made to the collateral 
line of the royal descent from Amicia. Without 
impeaching Sir Thomas Mainwaring’s accura y as 
a genealogist, I confess I should have been better 
satisfied as to the reality of this descent if the 
statement had been made in Sir Peter Leycester’s 
lifetime, who would at once have rejected and 
put an extinguisher upon it, if he felt that it did 
not rest on incontrovertible grounds, though the 
disclaimer would have deprived him of the honour 
of being collaterally related to “most of the 
great families in England, his Gracious Sovereign 
Charles the 2"¢, and many other great Kings and 
Queens.” Sir Peter was a thoroughly honest 
and single-minded searcher after truth, and no 
personal feelings ever interfered with his straight- 
forward pursuit of it in the slightest degree. _ 

P. C. 8. 

Betts ror Dissentinec Cuapers (4" §, iv. 
55, 82, 123, 267, 350, 370.) —Mr. Murphy informs 
me that the weight of the tenor, or largest bell 
cast by him for the Roman Catholic cathedral 
in Thurles, is nearly thirty-two hundred weight, 
and that this bell is considered the largest in the 
key of D natural ringing in peal in the United 
Kingdom—the average weight of bells in that 
key being twenty-six hundredweight. The peal 
of eight bells at Thurles weighs five and three- 
quarter tons. J.G. 

Hull. 

“ Srrtx WATERS RUN DEEP” (4 S§. iv. 133.)— 
Have not the words of this proverb become trans- 
posed? Ought it not to be — “ Deep waters run 
still” ? Waters cannot accurately be said to “run 
deep”; they may, however, “run still.” The 
depth is the cause of the stillness, not the effect, 
as the present wording seems to convey. 

W. C. J. 


Mican Hatz (4° S, iv. 294, 370, 421.) —Your 
correspondents G. H. S. and B. do not agree as to 
the date of this gentleman’s death: the former 
giving the 9th, and the latter the 14th of May, 
1804. There is also a difference in the inscrip- 
tion: the word sum ‘in the quotation of one cor- 
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respondent being abii in that of the other. As 
to both point 3, who is correct ? J. MAnvrr. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

«“ VioLET: oR, THE DanseusE” (4 S. iv. 176, 
$24, 397, 499, 402.)—I distinctly remember being 
told by the late Miss F. Marryat that Violet the 
Danseuse was written by her father the cele- 
brated Capt. Frederick Marryat, but for some 
reason or other the authorship was never acknow- 
ledged. Rosr. 

If Violet was published about forty years ago, 
Lrecollect hearing it said at the time that it was 
written by the present Lord Londonderry. E. 

It has long been well understood in this city 
that Lady Malet, wife of Sir Alex. Malet, former 
ambassador here from England to the Federal 
Diet, was the author of the same. The novel 
was republished in Frankfort by Jugel, a book- 
seller. I have also understood that Dion Bou- 


cicault wrote a comedy founded upon this novel. 
Do any of your readers know whether this be so 
or not ? W. W. M. 


Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 


Mayor Anpré’s Lerter to Wasnrneton (4 
8. iv. 387).—I beg to refer K. T. V. to the follow- 
ing work, of which one hundred copies only have 
been printed for private distribution, but which 
may te seen in the Library of the British 
Museum :— 

“History of West Point and its Military Importance 

during the American Revolution: and the Origin and 
Progress of the United States’ Military Academy. By 
Captain Edward C. Boynton, A.M., Adjutant of the 
Military Academy. New York. 1864,” [Large 8vo., 
pp. 408. 
Pp. 131-147 inclusive contaifi all the correspond- 
ence relating to the trial, or rather “‘ examination ” 
of Major André, including the last communication 
which he addressed to Washington. 

From the gallant author’s preface I gather that 
his compilation is based partly upon the published 
writings of others, and partly upon original papers 
and documents in the keeping of “ The Custodian 
of the Records of the [U. S. Military] Academy 
at West Point.” 
fore preserved in that institution. Z. 

_ The original of Major André’s letter to Wash- 
ington, respecting which K. T. V. inquires in 
“N. & Q.” of the 6th instant, is lodged in this 
department. W. Hunter, Second Assist. Sec, 
Department of State, Washington, Nov. 17, 1869. 





Portrait or Rosert Borns (4 8. iv. 274, 
318.)—In several numbers of “N. & Q.” you 
have inquiries after a miniature of Robert Burns 
which I suspect is in my possession. It differs 
from Nasmyth’s, and the numerous small copies 
of it, in having an inclination of the head towards 


The MS. in question is there- 
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in being more intellectual, and ata much later 
period, probably when he was thirty-five or thirty- 
six years of age. Itis set in gold, with hair at 
the back, which seems too grey to have been his 
own; is glazed on both sides, and on the frame is 
engraved “ Robert Burns.” I bought it about 
eight years ago by public auction, and I remem- 
ber that it was supposed to have come from some 
member of the family; but I have not been able 
to clear up its history or mystery. Four of the 
engraved portraits happen to have been published 
by me, as I purchased the copyright and plates of 
Currie and Cromek’s edition, including that re- 
vised by Gilbert Burns in 1820, Allan Cunning- 
ham’s in 1834, and two other editions: but I 
have none of them before me. H. G. Born. 

18, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. , 

THROWING THE Snoer (4* S. ii, 343.)— 

“ At a Jewish marriage I was standing by the bride- 
groom when the bride entered. As she crossed the 
threshold he stooped and struck her with the heel on the 
nape of the neck. I at once saw the interpretation of the 
passage of Scripture, respecting the transfer of the shoe to 
another, in case the brother-in-law did not exercise his 
privilege. The slipper in the East being taken off indoors, 
is at hand to administer correction, and is here used to 
signify the obedience of the wife and of the supremacy of 
the husband. The Highland custom is to strike for good 
luck, as they say, with an old shoe. Little do they 
suspect the meaning implied.”—Urquhart’s Pillars of 
Hercules. 

The passage referred to is Deuteronomy xxv. 9: 

“Then shall his brother’s wife come unto him in the 
presence of the elders and loose her shoe from off her 
foot and spit in his face and answer and say: So shall it 
be done unto that man that will not build up his brother’s 
house,” 

From these lines of Heywood’s :— 

“ And home again hitherward quick as a bee, 
Now, for good luck, east an old shoe at me.” 
And these of Ben Jonson :— 
“ Hurl after me an old shoe, 
I'll be merry whatever I'll do.” 

Throwing a shoe for luck is not peculiar to 
marriages. J. Witxrs, B.C.L. 

A Porr’s Butt (4% S. iv. 437.) — The late 
Admiral Smyth, in his Cycle of Celestial Objects, 
ji. 231, 1844, says, when speaking of Halley’s 
comet :— 

“In 1456 it came with a tail 60° in length, and of a 
vivid brightness ; which splendid train affrighted all 
Europe, and spread consternation in every quarter. To 
its malign influences were imputed the rapid successes of 
Mahomet II., which then threatened all Christendom. 
The general alarm was greatly aggravated by the conduct 


| of Pope Calixtus III., who, though otherwise a man of 


the left shoulder instead of the right, as well as 


abilities, was but a poor astronomer; for that pontiff 
daily ordered the church bells to be rung at noontide, 
extra Ave Marias to be repeated, and a special protest 
and excommunication was composed, exorcising equally 
the devil, the Turks, and the comet.” 

The same story, with slight variations, is given 
by Dr. Lardner (Museum of Science and Art, ii. 
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79, 1854), who says, the pope “in the same bull 


exorcised the Turks and the comet.” 
Olmsted’s Mechanism of the Heavens, 
Wm. 


See also 
. 298, 1850. 
-ENGELLY. 
Lamorna, Torquay. 


Fatt or Dunpar Castie (4" S., iv. 408.)— | 


H. R.’s note must cause regret to many that no 
eg or reliable drawing seems ever to 


ave been taken of these ruins, truly said by him | 


to be among the oldest heraldic memorials in the 
country. Billings does not give them in his 
Baromal Antiquities, though he figures the neigh- 
bouring ruin of Tantallon, certainly not superior 
in historic interest (though possibly in size) to 
Dunbar, which was reckoned in its palmy days 
one of the keys of Scotland. Since, however, the 
arms of the Dunbars probably now lie as low and 
shattered as their power in the Merse, and beyond 
the limner’s art, my object is to call attention to 
another Dunbar relic in the West of Scotland, the 
heraldry of which is, I believe, well worthy of 
notice. This is the castle of Mochrum in Wig- 
townshire, on the ruined gateway of which, I was 
once informed by a friend, the arms of Dunbar and 
Randolph may be traced. There can be little 
doubt that these are of nearly equal antiquity 
with those which have just perished. The barony 
of Mochrum was confirmed by David II. to Earl 
George in 1368, and had previously belonged to 
his father Earl Patrick (Reg. Mag. Sig.). It 
assed to a cadet, with whose female descendants 
it remained till last century, and now belongs to 
the Marquess of Bute. Perhaps some one will 
favour us with an accurate description of the arms 
on Mochrum Castle, and thus rescue them from 
oblivion. They are not given in Billings’ work 
or, 80 far as I am aware, in any other. 
ANGLO-Scotvs. 


Warttne on Waytanp Faminy (4 S. iv. 
435.)—It may interest your correspondent W. C. 
to be informed, that some years since there was a 
family named Wayland connected with the neigh- 
bourhood of Peldon, Essex. In Peldon church- 
yard is an altar tomb in memory of some members 
of the family. Unless my memory misleads me 
the last inscription on the tomb refers to Rachel 
Wayland, who married Robert Tabrum of Apton 
Hall, Canewdon, whose cousin Arthur Tabrum 
married Mary Walford, granddaughter of John 
Walford by his wife Jane, daughter of Valentine 
Disbrowe, son of John Disbrowe by Jane, sister 
of Oliver Cromwell the Protector. ~ 

R. D. Dawson-Dvurrietp, LL.D. 

Sephton Rectory, Liverpool. 


“ Recoeniti0 Futura ” (4S, iv, 313, 419.)— 
Has F. M. J. consulted the “Catalogue of Works 
relating to the Nature, Origin, and Destiny of the 


| 





Soul,” by Ezra Abbot, which is appended to W. | 


R, Alger’s Critical History of the Doctrine of a 





Future Life, Philadelphia, 1864, 8vo? It is one 

of the most complete bibliographical monographs 

ever compiled; and among the 5300 titles it con- 

tains, F, M. J. will no doubt find that of the book 

he seeks, if it exist. Morini & Greey, 
27, King William Street, Strand. 


Should I be asking too great a favour from J, H. 
if I crave the loan of the manuscript he men- 
tions? I shall take the utmost care of the same, 


Francis M. Jackson, 
Portland Street, Manchester. 


Smorterticn (4% 8. ivy. 408.)—I do not think 
that the word smoter can be made into smooth by 
any known ordinary philological process. The 
usual meaning of smoter is known to be smu or 
dirt, and Chaucer is himself an authority for this, 
as he says the knight's “ gepoun” was “ al by- 
smotered with his habergeoun.’ Tyrwhitt so ex- 
plains the word, and evidently intimates that his 
ouly difficulty is to understand the general drift 
of the passage—a difficulty under which every 
other editor has also laboured. Now the mean- 
ing which I believe to be the true one has been 
suggested to me by reading frequently Langland’s 
pointed remarks upon the feelings then current 
in England about illegitimacy. So here the ex- 
planation is, that the miller’s wife was smoterlich, 
1. e. besmirched or tainted in her good fame, be- 
cause she was illegitimate in birth. The miller 
chose her because she was of “ noble kin ”—viz. 
the daughter of no less a personage than the 
“ parson of the town ;”’ but it must be remembered 
that, although many of the secular clergy were 
married, their marriage was always called con- 
cubinage, and their children somewhat tainted in 
name, or, as Chaucer says, “ somdel smoterlich.” 
This explanation is the only one that will explain 
the whole context, from line twenty-two to line 
forty-eight. Observe how anxious the parson was 
to get the miller for his son-in-law, for he offered 
him “many a panne of bras” to secure the 
alliance. The miller, on the other hand, wanted 
a wife who had been well brought up, and who 
was a maid. The girl herself gained by the 
alliance ; for, after her marriage, no one durst call 
her anything but madame. Before that, no doubt, 
she had often heard whisperings about her own 
doubtful claims to society, and these rumours had 
soured her temper, and made her “deyne as 
water in a dich,” a phrase which I have explained 
in my notes to the Crede, p. 44. “She thought 
ladies ought to spare her,” says Chaucer, < “ be- 
cause of her kindred and her bringing up” ; 1. © 
they ought to forego their remarks because she 
was, after all, of noble kin, and her father had taken 
pains to have her educated in a nunnery. I cannot 
see how any other explanation of smoterlich can 
give the least point to the phrase “hir thoughte 
ladies oughten Dir to spare.”’ 
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Mr. Appis adduces the word smofer in another 

uotation, which Halliwell does not explain. But 
this is a totally different word. This second smoter 
is the same as the provincial smootyface d, 80 
well explained in Atkinson’s Cleveland Glossary. 
It means hypocritically bashful or slily modest, 
and is of Scandinavian origin. 
Wa trter W, SKEArT. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

Deror’s “ History or tHE Deryin” (4 §. 1. 
409.)—For the sake of accuracy, which is one 
of the leading principles of “N. & Q.,” may I 
enter a protest against any work of Defoe’s being 
called his chef-d’ceuvre, except our old and gene- 
ral favourite Robinson Crusoe? I would ask, 
what constitutes a masterpiece ? and whether 
universal recognition of merit is not to be thrown 
into the scale along with the considerations that 
only influence the uncritical few? But even sup- 
posing that the popular voice is not always to be 
relied upon—a question which is open to wide 
discussion—in what respect can the History of 
the Devil be pronounced superior to Robinson 
Crusoe ? 

The point may scarcely be worth raising; but 
really there are so many newfangled ideas abroad 
just now, and they are for the most part so eagerly 
caught at, that it appears to me desirable at times 
to stand up and do battle on behalf of good old 
notions and institutions. J. W. W. 


9 


Sm Wriu1am Roger, Knrt. (4** S. iv. 167, 
342.)—The charters connected with the Marywell 
property, the casts from the seals of which Mr. 
J. C. Roger furnished to Mr. Larne, were pro- 
bably transferred, with other title-deeds, to Mr. 
Meek, conformably to usage, on the sale of the 
estate by the last Roger proprietor. A reference 
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turned to Scotland after his deprivation and 
banishment, in the character of an English spy, 
and died in obscurity circa 1518. W. E. 


Snip THE Door (4S. iv. 336.) —Dean Ramsay 
is in error in describing snib and sneck as synonym- 
ous, differing only in the one being the patois of 
the other. Both terms are in common use on 
the Borders, and have well-defined, distinct 
meanings. 

In Sibbald’s Glossary (Chronicle of Scottisa 
Poetry, iv. 1802), an excellent philological com- 
pendium, we find — 

“Sneck, snekk, a lock or rather some rude fastening of 
a door.” 

And — 

“Snyb, snib, to cut off, to check. I shall snib you from 
that, i. e. cut off the means by which you might be able, 
&c.; from Teut. snippen, precidere, praesecare.” 

In ordinary parlance, the sneck of the door, is 
the usual fastening found in cottages, of an iron- 
bar or tongue, moving vertically in a loop inside 
the door, which falls into a notch inserted in the 
lintel, and opens from without by pressing on a 


| latch. 





| 


to Mr. Meek would easily ascertain the fact of | 


their existence. 
Desiring to make the inquiry, I turned to the 
last County Directory of Scotland, edited by Mr. 


Haliburton of the General Post-office, Edinburgh, | 


which contains the address of every place to 


which the post has access in Scotland, but the | 


name of Meek does not appear in it, and the only 
Marywell is the village of that name near Ar- 
broath. 
_ As the inquiry is not without some historical 
interest, perhaps Mr. Rocer will be good enough 
to let us know where Mr. Meek or his representa- 
ves are to be found, and also in what part of 
Scotland the manor of Marywell is situated. 
ANGLo-Scorvs, in alluding to Ramsay, another 
favourite of James III., whose title of Earl Both- 
well and Castle of Crichton was conferred on 
Patrick Hepburn Lord Hales, refers to him as the 
ancestor of the Ramsays of Balmain. But Ram- 
say, the favourite, sunk into oblivion at an early 


date, having, according to Sir Walter Scott, re- , 


The snib is a small piece of wood, by inserting 
which into the loop the sneck becomes fast and 
cannot be raised from the outside; and in later 
and more civilised times the term has been ap- 
plied to the bolt now attached to all door-locks. 

To sneck the door, therefore, is simply to close 
the door, leaving it free to any one to enter; but 
to snib the door is to fasten it securely, and bar 

W 


7 


the entrance of all intruders. . BE. 


PeprERHILt (4 S. iv. 390.)—Sir John Talbot, 
Knt. of Grafton, resided at Pepperhill parish, 
Albrighton, 1605-1609; interred at Albrighton 
80 Jan. 1610. His grandmother was Margaret, 
daughter and heiress of Adam Troutbeck. She 
took the manor of Albrighton into the Talbot 
family. John Troutbeck died possessed of it, 
37 Hen. VI. {uBERT SMITH. 


Porm on THE Wre (4 S. iv. 411.)—The fol- 
lowing may probably be the poem inquired after 
by G. R. D. :— 

“The Banks of Wye; a Poem in Four Books. By 
Robert Bloomfield, Author of The Farmer’s Boy, &c. 
Second ed. corrected.” Sm. 8vo, London, 1813, pp. 133. 

A sonnet “ Written during an Excursion on 
the River Wye, by Moonlight,” will be found in 

“ The Excursion down the Wye from Ross to Mon- 
mouth, &c. By Charles Heath, Printer.” 8vo, Mon- 


| mouth, 1799. 


Here is also reprinted a “ Pastoral Ballad” by 
Miss Seward, from a collection of the poems of 
that lady, called Llangollen Vale, published im 
1796. Witt Bates, 


Birmingham. 
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Pomrnretr Minsovrne (4" 8. iv. 410.)— 


“ Milbourne, Pontefract.—A. Tr. LL.B. 1683.” 
Cantab. Graduati, 1787, p. 265. W. Cc. B. 
MEPHISTOPHELES ON THE Stace (4" 8. iv. 
254.)—Of the notorious General John Tzerclaes, 
Count Tilli, who is said to have begun by being 
a Jesuit, and whose memory is damned to ever- 
lasting fame and shame for his wanton dereliction 


of all honourable feeling and every principle of 
humanity in the atrocious three days’ sack of 


Magdeburg in 1631, I have several portraits, one 
of which, engraved by Chevillet after Kilian, 
with his hair standing on end, his glassy eyes, 
turned-up eyebrows and moustachio, strongly re- 
minds one, as D. Brarr said, of Retzsch’s spirited 
outline of Mephistopheles in Goethe’s Faust, and 
like him I think the German artist may very 
aptly have chosen the hero of Magdeburg for a 
proper type of the carnal fiend. It is to Tilli 
the library of the Vatican is indebted for many 
of its most valuable MSS. and hooks, which he 
robbed the Palatinate library at Heidelberg of, 
and presented to Pope Gregory XV. ge A 


Diyyer Custom (4% 8. ivy. 409.)—I am not 
able to say when the custom of going in to dinner 
arm-in-arm began in England, but I know a 
house in Scotland (the owner of which is, per- 
haps, a little “ old-fashioned’ in more ways than 
one) where the lady of the house—or, in her 
absence, the nearest female relative present — 
leads the way to the dining-room, followed by the 
other ladies in single file, the gentlemen bringing 


a] 


up the rear. A. M.S. 


It was in my mother’s “come out” days—say 
about 1790—that she first met with “accept my 
arm,” which shocked her sense of propriety much. 
It was on board of a man-of-war in Leith Roads, 
and she spoke with indignation of the officer’s 
impudence. It was a custom in humble life in 
Scotland for man and wife, the first Sunday of 
wedlock, to enter church and walk to their seat 
arm in arm (but at no other time). Our deaf 
servant Girzy got leave to go home to Inver- 
keithing one Sunday to see this act, and came 
back “ quite glum,” saying, “they never oxter’d.” 

M. B. R. 

Dunfermline. 

Henry II.’s Frts or Race (4 8, iv. 116.)— 
Almost the ipsissima verba of the quotation whose 
source is sought for by HERMENTRUDE occur in 
Lingard, Hist. of England, ii. 107. The expres- 
sion is slightly varied; so the panegyric may 
— be meant for some one else. Dean 
Milman and Dean Hook have both treated of 
the period and events referred to. See also 
Giraldus Cambrensis, De Rebus a se Gestis, 
lib. i. cap. ix.; and especially Mr. Brewer's in- 
troduction. R. B. 8. 

Glasgow. 





Hrrarpic (4 8. iv. 451.)—If Crowpowy will 
turn to vol. i. of Robson’s British Herald, he wil] 
find that “ Chequy or and azure, on a fesse gules 
three cinquefoils argent,” is borne by Clifford, 
co. Hereford; and he will see that “ Chequy : 
and azure, a bend giles,” was borne by another 
branch of this family. They appear to have dif. 
ferenced their coat in this manner tolerably freely 
and though I have been unable to find the exact 
bearing he quotes, I hope I have found him a clue, 

FRANK Reve Fowxg. 

74, Warwick Gardens, Kensington, W. 


or 


Tae Unton Jack Hotsrep at Hatr-starr ry 
NEWFOUNDLAND IN 1857 (4 §. iv. 449.)—If 
my memory serves me, this incident, mentioned 
by Mr. Percevat, occurred during the administra- 
tion of Governor Darling. The position of the 
“Union” was down, and at half-staff upon the 
Legislative Building. The mover and seconder 
of this Act have since attained high judicial ap- 
pointments in the island ; the latter obtained the 
highest position in the law. Earl Granville has 
even advised Her Majesty to confer upon him the 
dignity of knighthood. I believe this exhibition 

| in 1857, at the Newfoundland indignation meet- 
ing, of flying the Jack down and at half-mast, 
has been the first instance on record in British 
history of a Union being placed in such a position 
in one of its island dependencies. I hope Mr. 

| PeRcEVAL will pardon my correction as to the 

| exact position of the flag. Jomn MACKENZIE. 

Brixton. 

Sprtts (4 §S. iv. 454.)—Miss Baker says 
(Northamptonshire Glossary, ii. 272) that spele, 
spell, and spill, are all “ dialectical variations for 
a long, thin slip of wood, or rolled-up slip of 
paper,” and quotes the Anglo-Saxon “ speld, a 
torch, spill to light a candle,” &c. The word is 
still commonly used about here without any 
connection with a candle, The boys in school talk 
of a spele in their finger, of a splinter out of the 
form. W. D. Sweerrne. 

Peterborough. 

Cnowper Party (4 §. iv. 157, 244).— What 
is the etymological derivation of the word 
chowder? It seems to have been, or to be con- 
sidered as having been, a favourite dish with 
the Americans ever since their settlement, «.e. I 
am speaking of the New Englanders. Hawthorne 
alludes to it in the opening chapter (“The Old 
Pyncheon Family ”) of his exquisite House of the 
Seven Gables, as being one of the dishes which 
were prepared for the great festival intended to 
| be given by Colonel Pyncheon after the great 
| house had been built :—“ A cod-fish of sixty 
pounds, caught in the bay, had been dissolved in 
the rich liquid of achowder.” The scene, as will 

be remembered, is laid shortly after the Puritan 
settlement was made. Hermann Kevvt. 
Germany. 
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Grut1o Crovio (4" 58. iv. 487).—Your cor- 
respondent may be glad to be referred to the fol- 
lowing sources of | information, in addition to 
those which you point out :— 

“Giuli Bonde, De Julii Clovii clari admodum Pictoris 
Operibus. Londini, 1733.” Folio : “ : 

“Cavalieri. Biblioteca compendiosa degli uomini illust i 
della Congr. Canon. Reg. del SS, Salvatore Lateranesi 
nelle Scienze € Belle Arti. Vol. I. (all publish l). Vel- 
letri, 1836.” Svo. 

Some interesting notices of Giulio Clovio ap- 
peared in a recent part of 
" # Atti e Memorie della R. Deputazione Patria per k 
Provincie Modenesi e Parmensi. Modena.” Ato. 

Mourm1 & GREEN. 


Lianpupno (4S. iv. 434.)—As a Cymru, I 
must dissent from J. C. Roger in his assertion 
that “Llandudno is unmistakably one of thos 
names imposed by the Northmen.” If he inquires 
a little closer into the matter, he may find that 
there was an oratory dedicated to St. Tudno, 
“Lan Tadno” (d and ¢ are interchangeable), 
“the Church of St. Tudno.” Also on Shan Dinas, 
just over the town, he would find within the 
well-defined traces of an ancient British fort 
there are several on the hills all about—a rocking- 
stone, called by the peasantry “Cryd Tudno,” 
Tudno’s Cradle. I have no doubt, or rather there 


is perfect certainty, that the Norsemen ravaged | 


all the coasts of Wales, but it is not necessary to 
construct a name for Llandudno from their lan- 
guage. The Raven Banner of the Norsemen was 
called “ Landedia,” “ Land Destroyer.” Perhaps 
Mr. Roger was thinking of this. 

N.B. On visiting Llandudno about a year ago, 
after ten years’ absence, I was disgusted to find 
that the rocking-stone, which 1 often moved with 
one finger, had been thrown off its balance, of 
course by some of the fast young “ gents,” many 
of whom I saw exhibiting their graces on the 
Esplanade. It is no credit to the “ Llandudno 
Improvement Company ” that such a wanton piece 
of mischief should have occurred, or, having oc- 


curred, that means were not taken to replace the | 


stone, as in the case of the famous Cornish Logan. 
CYwRM. 
Porth yr Aur, Carnarvon. 


In my former communications under this head- 


ing, I explain the terminal letter o in this name 
48 a corrupt form of the Icelandic d= water. The 
author of an account of the Isle of Man derives 
the name Ramsey, which he says “ was anciently 
written Ramsé,” from the Norsk Ram’s-vie (Ram's 
Bay). It is not impossible that the final o in 
the name Llandudno may be from the same 
source. Llandudno being a bay, this latter is 
perhaps the more probable solution. 
J. C. RoGeEr. 


APPRENTICES WHIPPED (4" §. iv. 196.)—I 


ve not met with any account of London ap- 
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| prentices, except Mrs. Brownrigge’s trial; but 

Hatton, in his History of Derby, p. 192, thus 
describes how apprentices were flogged for “in- 
advertencies ” at Derby. Speaking of his own 
apprentice days, he writes : — 

“Hoisted upon the back of Bryan Barker, a giant 
approaching sevén feet, was like being hoisted to the top 
of a precipice, when the wicked instrument of affliction 
was wielded with pleasure ; but, alas, it was only a plea- 

ure to one side.” 
AAdgped. 

In some play, I think of Ben Jonson’s, there are 
two apprentices represented, evidently the proto- 
types of Hogarth’s contrasted pair. In the play 
(I really cannot recall its name) the industrious; 
| says to the idle, “ We'll have thee whipped”’ 
and the-idle mockingly answers, “ Untruss me!’ 

I uppose that word, out of date now, plainly 
implies that the apprentice, if whipped, would 
receive his flogging on that part of his person 
which it was easier to name then than now. 
Modern delicacy has, I think, done harm in throw- 
ing discredit on that wholesome, safe, and effec- 
tive punishment, which requires ‘ untrussing ” as 
a preliminary. B. E. 

Henry Tuomas Bucxre (4 S, iv. 412.)—A 
photographic carte-de-visite portrait of this writer 
is in existence, manifestly from life, but showing 
its full proportion of retouchings. I used not 
long ago to see a copy of the photograph in the 
window of Mr. Spooner, at the corner of 5 yuth- 
ampton Street and the Strand. 

W. M. Rosserrt. 


56, Euston Square. 

A correspondent of “ N. & Q.” signing himself 
LAVATERIAN,” Noy. 13, asks for reference to bio- 
graphical notices of Henry Thomas Buckle, and 
also for any accessible portrait of him. A paper 
| appeared in the Atlantic Monthly not long after 

Suckle’s death, containing reminiscences of inter- 
course with him while he was in the East. I 
cannot give the volume and page at this moment, 
as any set of this magazine is at present not 
accessible. Ihave a portrait of Buckle, and might 
be able to procure another for LAVATERIAN, if he 
| will communicate his address. 

ALEXANDER IRELAND. 
| 


Nerotogism: Born (4% §. iv. 408.)—In the 
Gentleman's Magazine, Feb. 1785, p. 135, are 
some lines on “ The Birth of Twaddle,” to which 
is appended this note :— 

“It is almost superfluous to say that this is now the 
fashionable word to express what was formerly called a 


Bore.” 
W. C. B. 


Duke oF MepINA SIDONIA AND THE SPANISH 
Armapa (4 S. iy. 99.)—In the earlier vols. of 
the 1" S. of “ N. & Q.” I mentioned the fact that 
some of the ships of the Armada were wrecked 
| on the coast of Clare, Ireland, near Miltown Mal- 
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bay, where a reef of rocks running out into the French Revolution. Mr. Jones gave an instance of the 


sea is called “ Spanish Point ” in memory thereof. 
I often heard that old carved coffers of strange 
woods were occasionally to be found in the farm- 
houses derived from the same source ; and I lately 
heard thata gentleman who has a summer residence 
at Miltown has got some old brass guns that 
were fished up and are believed to have belonged 
to the lost ships. This, however, I cannot abso- 
lutely vouch for. The wreck ofthe Duke’s ship on 
one of the Shetland Islands, and his enforced resi- 
dence for a winter there, I have often read of 
and heard. It seems to be a positive fact. I 
remember it having been stated that he spent the 
winter in the house of the clergyman of the island. 
CywkRm. 

Porth y Aur, Carnarvon, 

Op Battap: “ Diesy’s Lament” (4" S. iii. 
83.)—An old farm-servant amused us youngsters 
with a doleful ditty, in which, among other gib- 
berish, was this :— 

“I'll court the proud dolphins that gathers so strong ; 

In a shaldricashilshol we'll wheel him along.” 

In one of your recent numbers I noticed 
“ Digby’s Lament,” and I saw at a glance that 
the English of the unknown tongue was simply 
this :— 

“When we’ croke, the kind dolphins around us shall 
throng, 

And a chariot of sea-thells shall bear us along.” 


In many an old song the burden is gibberish ; 
but it is probably language, English or foreign, 
transmogrified, W. 

[A late friend of ours, not less in his profession as a 
medical man than distinguished for his taste in art and 
love of music, was some thirty years since anxious to 
recover an old ballad which he heard as a boy in Dur- 
ham, and which he used to hum to a beautiful and plain- 
tive air in the minor key. The only words he could 
recollect were— 

“T’ll go down to the deep where the fishes do dwell, 

And ask for my true love whom I loved so well. 


The tritons and mermaids will sing him a song, 
In a chariot of coral as they bear him along.” 

It would seem that the ballad was a very popular one, 
and retained its popularity ‘to the close of the last cen- 
tury. ] 

Serrs or Cerrs (4 S, iv. 254, 302.) —The 
following paragraph is cut out of a Melbourne 
paper of this summer (about June). I hesitated 
to send it at the time I received the paper, but 
lately turning over the pages of some back num- 
bers of “N. & Q.” t observed the notice of 
Carlyle’s French Revolution; and now send the 
extract to show how the slip (?) of a writer of 
eminence extends, as no doubt Mr.C. E. Jones took 
his materials from the above-named work : — 

“A correspondent of the Bendigo Advertiser calls at- 
tention to what he alleges was a very curious statement, 
made by Mr. C. E. Jones at his recent lecture on the 





cruel tyranny exercised by the nobles of the time of 
Louis XV., by stating that they were even permitted to 
‘kill serfs’ on their estate, either for their amusement 
or convenience. The correspondent states that, according 
to the existing law, the nobles were certainly permitted 
to kill a cerf (or a stag, as it would be interpreted in 
England); but that two-footed serfs were privileged 
from such a sacrifice.” 


W. P. 

VetocrpepE (4 S, iv. 484.)—I think that 
“lorry” is a northern provincialism. I haye 
never heard it used in the south, but in towns on 
the west coast of Scotland I have always heard 
a dray that is used to carry sugar-hogsheads 
between the ships and the refineries called a 
“ lorry.” R. AntHony-Jonnston, 


Gerorce Vincent (4 S. iv. 364.) —I have a 
small painting (24 x 18) by this esteemed artist, 
which I much prize. The subject is “Pevensey 
Bay and Beechy Head, from Fairlight near Hast- 
ings.” It has the artist’s neat monogram, and is 
remarkable as having the same civall Gaatibin 
the sun) which characterises his larger painting of 
Greenwich, in the International ex ibition of 
1862. I much regret that although I learned 
some particulars respecting this artist from the 
late Joseph Murray Ince (a favourite pupil of 
David Cox), they have escaped my memory. A 
critic of the day (The Times, I believe) observed 
that to make the public more familiar with the 
works of Vincent and Crome was sufficient to 
entitle the Exhibition of 1862 to lasting distinc- 
tion in the annals of art. J, E. Davis. 

Longton Hall, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

George Vincent was born at the latter end of the 
last century. He was educated at the Norwich 
Grammar School, the Rev. Edward Valpy being 
head-master, and studied painting under “Old 
Crome.” I hoped to have obtained better in- 
formation, but the friend in Norwich to whom I 
sent the No. of “N. & Q.” is ill. M. G. 

[There is a short notice of George Vincent in Ottley’s 
Supplement to Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, from which 
we learn that the artist died about 1830 or 1831.—Eb.} 


Baccatavrevs (4 8, iy, 334, 466.)—I neither 
“cherish” nor have expressed any belief, “ fond 

or otherwise, “that baccalaureus means laurel 
berry.” My words were, in the fullest sense, 
hypothetical, and Mr. Oaxiey “ should know 

that belief and hypothesis are two things. The 
hypothesis, even, was not my own, but borrowed 
from old Bailey. He says, sub voce, “i.e. Laurel- 
berry. A bachelor in the University.” Whatever 
it may mean, it does not mean laurel berried, 
unless /aureus and Jaureatus can be proved to be 
synonyms. I was not unaware of the false 
concord, but knowing well the Oxford Statute 
Book, felt no difficulty as to that. I put the 
question simply for information. The object has 
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», ED 
been gained, and I am content. As far as I can 
see, the reply is quite to the point, and entirely 
satisfactory. ; 

As to the neat quotation from Dr. Johnson, it 
js applicable neither to my age nor quality. I 
trust it may be more so to those of your contri- 
butor. Few “good hopes” have fallen to my 
Jot, and now, on the eve of my eleventh lustre, 
fewer are to be looked for by me. 

Epavunp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory. 

PS. I observe that Mr. Oakey is a new 
contributor to “N.& Q.” As an “old hand,” I 
may be permitted to remind him that though, 
now and then, the correspondents of this admir- 
able periodical are betrayed into a little sharp 
writing, they but rarely descend to a style that 
may justly be called flippant or discourteous. 
From this gentleman’s opening sentence—a quo- 
tation—one might almost suspect that he looks 
upon himself as “a Daniel come to judgment.” 
If so, [would say to him, “ Cave canem,” or again, 


] 
| 


the notices which have already appeared in 
‘“N. & Q.” relative to the “ thresher =. 
His own baptism does not occur, but we find 
in 1724-30 the following entries :— 
“Stephen Duck and Ann his wife married 224 June, 
1724 
Erney Duck baptized 172 
W™ Duck baptized 17 
Ann Duck baptized 1729, 
Ann Duck buried 1730.” 


In 1733 we find (I believe in Gent.’s Mag.) 
“Mr. Stephen Duck, the famous thresher and 
poet,” made one of the Yeomen of the Guard. 

Again: “1733, married in July, Mr. Stephen 
Duck, the famous thresher poet, to Mrs. Sarah 
Big, housekeeper to her Majesty at Kew Green, 
who gave her a purse of guineas and a fine gown” 


vo. 






| (no doubt this was his second wife); and Ann 


“Touch not the nettle, lest it should burn ye.” | 


For let any one of us rest assured that there is 
many an one who has access as a writer to these 
paes who is fully prepared to vindicate the old 
adage “ Nemo me impune lacessit.” E. T 

YorKsHIRE Battap: “ NotTpRowNE MAypeE’ 
(4" S. iv. 323, 488.)—I possess a small volume 
entitled — 

“Prolusions ; or, Select Pieces of Antient Poetry, com- 
pil’d with great care from their several Originals, and 
offer'd to the Publick as Specimens of the Integrity that 
should be found in the Editions of Worthy Authors, in 
Three Parts, containing : I. The Notbrowne Mayde, Mas- 
ter Sackvile’s Induction, Overbury’s Wife.* Il. Edward 
the Third, a Play thought to be writ by Shakespeare. 


Duck, buried at Charlton 1730, his first wife, had 
then been dead three years. The name of Duck 
is yet found in this locality. 

As regards the Thresher’s Feast, it is still 
celebrated by an annual dinner at the village inn. 
The rent of the land given by Viscount Palmer- 


| ston for this use, and situated in the adjoining 


parish of Rushall, is now 2/. 9s. 9d. per annum. 
he whole population of adult males are per- 
mitted to partake of the dinner, and the fund 
receives some addition from the donations of the 
parishioners employing labour. The tradition is 
that Duck drowned himself in the Thames near 
Reading. Your correspondent may have better 
authority for stating that it happened at Byfleet, 
1756. He must then have been aged about fifty- 


| six, allowing him to have been twenty-four at his 


Ill. Those excellent didactic poems intitl’d Nosce Teip- | 


sum, written by Sir John Davies. London, printed for 
J, and R. Tonson in the Strand. 1760.” 


Is this play of Edward ITI, still attributed to 


Shakespeare ? P. A. 1. 


Raypom (4" §S, iy, 435.)—If this word is de- 
rived from the Dutch and Flemish rond om, round 
about, as H. W. R. thinks, it must have con- 
siderably altered its meaning since being intro- 
duced into England, for Halliwell says in the 
North it means “a straight line,” which I consider 
quite vice versd to “ round about.” 

R. ANTHONY-JOHNSTON. 

Clifton, 

STEPHEN Duck (4 S. ivy. 347.) —The following 
extracts from the registers of Charlton, near 
Pewsey, Wilts, may be acceptable additions to 

* With Sir Thomas Overbury’s Fe Wife I have a 
woodeut of Anne Turner, the infamous widow of a physi- 
cian, who procured poison for the purpose of despatching 
him in the Tower, for which she was executed at Tyburn, 
Nov. 15, 1615. It is an accurate copy from a unique 
print in the library of the Society of Antiquaries. 





first marriage. I have not ascertained the date of 
his ordination, nor of his institution to Byfleet. 
E. W. 

EcvMENICAL OR OECUMENICAL? (4 §, iy, 
450.) — By all means the former. The Greek 
diphthong o is represented in modern English, in 
words coming more or less directly from the 
Greek, by oe in Boeotia, Oedipus, Phoebus, Phoe- 
nicia, &e.; by e in cenobite, economy, phenix (or 
phoenix), celestial (through coelum), penal (through 
poena), &c.; by o in diocese, poet (through poeta), 
&c. The older fashion was to use oe (oeconomy, 
coenobite, phoenix), but e has supplanted it except 


| in proper nouns; it being doubtless felt that, as 


oe and e were pronounced alike, it was better to 
use the simpler e. A diphthong ought to repre- 
sent a sound between the sounds of two vowels of 
which it is composed. The German ae, oe, ue 
| are true diphthongs, representing neither the 
sound of a, 0, « on the one hand, nor of e on the 
other. When there is no diphthongal sound 
nothing but confusion is likely to result from pre- 
serving the diphthongal sign. In French the 
| tendency has been the same as in English, and 
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the Greek o is represented in almost all words by 
é (phénizx, Phéniciens, &c.) 

hen as to the practice of writing @ for ae, and 
@ for oe; it has fed to much confusion, and the 
sooner we all give it up the better. These signs 
are undistinguishable in MS. and are a source of 
bother to the learner. The best English editors 
of Latin books, following the example of the best 
German editors, now print coelum, Caesar, musae, 
&e. BenyamMin Dawson, B.A. 


“Nor Pavt, put Jesus” 
My friend Richard Doane, barrister-at-law, who 
died aboat twenty-five years ago, was, when a 
youth, an inmate of Bentham’s house. He de- 
scribed to me the way in which the scraps of 
Not Paul, but Jesus, were put together and 
asted on cartridge paper for the printer. In this 
ne assisted; but from what he said, I have no | 
doubt that the composition was entirely Ben- | 
tham’s. Aw Iyner TEMPLAR. 


(4" 8. iv. 451.) — | 


} Le 
Lancashire the word lorry is also used as a yerh 
and is applied to a person who is carrying a large 
burden of goods in a confused and irregular man. 
ner: “He Jlorried away with a whole pile of 

| things, and cheated the ,bailiffs”; “It’s no use 

lorrying that child this hot day—let it walk,” 

T. T. W. 

| Heratpic Query (4S. iv. 451.)—The name 

belonging to the arms of which Crownowy gives 

| the blazon is evidently Wycherly. The greatest 
assistance would be afforded to such inquirers 
| were that most valuable work British Armorials, 
| commenced some years since by Mr. Papworth, 
brought to a conclusion, with the same attentiye 
revision which appears in the thirteen numbers 
issued up to the end of 1865, E. W. 


FAMILies OF STRELLEY AND VAVASoUR (4 §, 
iv. 363.)—There can be no doubt that the three 


different statements given by Lupus refer to one 
| match of Strelley with Vavasour, and that the first, 


Cornisu anp Wetsa (4" S. iv. 457.)—Surely | Dr. Thoroton’s, only is correct. William le Vava- 


your correspondent, THe Cort, labours under a | 
mistake when he writes as follows: — 
“That dd is a perfect crux to Englishmen. They 
generally give the dd the th sound; and it is really hope- 
less to write a pronunciation of it—it must be heard. I 
can only say it is not th. 
If they give it the same sound as they give 
thus, this, that, these, themselves, they can pro- 
nounce as easily as Welshmen any syllable with 
dd, as ddu, ddaer, newydd, Eisteddfod (not Eisteth- 
fot), I see nothing hopeless in it; without further 
remark — 
Eqvo NE CREDITE, TEUCRI. 
Tommasi: “ Lire or C sar Borera” (4 SQ iy. | 
410.)—A Tommaso Tommasi really existed in the | 
first half of the seventeenth century. According 
to a reference given by Melzi, your correspondent | 
will find some information about him or his family | 
in vols. xiv. and xviii. of Colucci, Antichita Picene. 
The Vita del Duca Valentino is not included by | 
Gregorio Leti in his own list of his anonymous 
or pseudonymous publications, but has been 
ascribed to him on the authority of the Farsetti 
Catalogue, in the compilation of which the well- 
known bibliographer Morelli was concerned. The | 
mistake may have arisen from the fact that Leti 
did write an “ Aggiunta” to the Life, which was 
printed with the later editions of it. 
Mount & Green. | 
27, King William Street, Strand. 
Lurry (4 S. iv. 434.)—Skinner says : — 
“ Lurry, ni fallor, Acervus rerum confusaneus, ali- 
quantum deflexo sensu; @ Belg. leure, leurery; merx 
vilis; res frivola et futulis; % e. rerum vilium cumulus; 
merces enim pretiose ordine disponi solent.” 
An easy transition from the things piled up 
gives the name of the vehicle upon which they 
are piled for removal from place to place. In | 


sour, of Shipley, was probably a member of one 
of several branches of the old stock then subsist- 
ing, and Elizabeth his daughter and heiress, as 
stated. This “ Robert de Stredley adas Strelle” 
was twenty-three on the feast of St. Matthew, 
1302 (Cat. Gen., ii. 625). Sir Robert Vavasour 
of Haslewood, the baron—who is generally made 
to be the father of Elizabeth—dying 1322-3, 
Henry (et. forty) his brother was found to be 
his next heir by two inquisitions (see also note by 
Courthope in his edition of Nicolas’s Historic 
Peerage). This Henry is considered the ancestor 
of the later Vavasours of Haslewood ; and more- 


| over Walter, their eldest brother, who died s. p., 


was only thirty in 1313. A. 8S. Eis. 


Brompton. 

Prior’s Poems: “Hans Carver” (4 §, iv. 
255, 346, 375.) — When Goldsmith was employed 
by the booksellers to make “A Selection from 
the Best British Poets for the Instruction of the 
Youth of both Sexes,” he included in his cullings 
from Prior both “Hans Carvel” and “ Paulo 
Purganti,” probably without having read them. 
Johnson on one occasion defends Prior: “ No, 
sir,” he says, “Prior is a lady’s book; no lady 
is ashamed to have it standing in her library” 
(Croker’s Boswell, p. 559). Croker, however, more 
thin-skinned, “ regrets such sad laxity of talk.” 

H. H. 

Portsmouth. 

Tue Covracn (4% §, iv. 389.) — In Joyce's 
Names of Irish Places, the modern Irish form Cur- 
rach has two meanings : the first, “a race-course 
(which may be of the same root as the Latin 


| curro): and in a second sense, which is the more 


general form, “a morass.” In the first it gives 
names to the world-renowned Curragh of Kildare, 
in the latter to a number of localities scattered 
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through Ireland, as Curraghmore, Curragh, Cur- 
raheen, &c. Joyce says there are more than 
thirty places in Munster alone of the latter name, 
signitying the “ Little Marsh.” The well in ques- 
tion may be classed with the Curraghs of the 
second meaning ; and its proper Irish name would 
be probably Tubber Currach, or “‘ The Well of the 
Marsh.” H. HH. 

Portsmouth, 

De. Henry SacHEverett (4 §. iv. 478.)— 
Though I cannot give HeRMENTRUDE “ a detailed 
description of the personal appearance” of this 
celebrated divine, your correspondent may find 
some use from the following note. 

In my collection of autographs, occasionally 
illustrated, I have, in addition to his autograph, 
an engraving of the rector of St. Andrew’s, where 
or when procured I do not recollect. It is en- 
graved by J. Nutting, and represents the doctor in 
full canonicals, robes, and band, with a magni- 
ficent wig falling to the shoulders. His face has 
no very reverend aspect, but is rather agreeable, 
and expressive of good-tempered self-conceit. 

D.S8. 

Biewirt, Parry, WHITAKER (4 §8, iv. 450.) 
In answer to Mr. WestsRook, John Blewitt died 
Sept. 1853, wt. seventy-two; John Parry died 
April 8, 1851, st. seventy-six; John Whitaker 
died Dec. 4, 1848, set. seventy-one. 

B. Sr. J. B. Jovure. 

Southport. 

Mapame DE Pompapour (4 §. ii. 354.) — 
Have we not proof evident that this notorious 
“favourite ” had not the title of Duchess, although 
she enjoyed “les mémes honneurs, rangs, pré- 
séance et autres avantages dont les duchesses’ 
jouissent,” in the heartless exclamation of Lewis 
XV., when her coffin was being carried—during a 
pouring rain—from Versailles to Paris : “ La mar- 
quise n’aura pas beau temps pour son voyage” ? 


rs Me Be 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Lord’s Prayer, illustrated by F. R. Pickersgill, R.A., 
and Harry Henry Alford, D.D. (Longmans.) 


There are many good and kindly people who love the 
time-honoured custom of present giving, ana who when 
Christmas returns, desire that their gifts should beur 
some reference to, or at least harmonise with, the hallowed 
season. For many years the great house in Paternoster 
Row has taken steps to provide for this want, and the 
work before us is their selection for the present season. 
It consists of nine very effective illustrations of the several 
petitions of the Lord's Prayer, designed by Mr. Pickers 
gill, which have been engrav ed on wood with great spirit 
and ability by the Brothers Dalziel. These beautiful 
designs were some time since brought under the notice 
of the Dean of Canterbury, who was so pleased with them 
that he undertook to bind them together by weaving the 


incidents into a poetic whole. This Dr. Alford has done 
with considerable effect, so that the volume is one emi- 
nently calculated to gratify the large class of buyers for 
whom a book of this character has especial charms. 


Historical Characters: Talleyrand, Mackintosh, Cobbett, 
Canning, By the Right Hon. Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
G.C.B. New edition. (Bentley.) 

We know no pleasanter book for brightening up the 
recollections of those who lived during the eventful period 
when the four extraordinary representative men flour- 
ished whom Sir Henry Bulwer has chosen to form the 
subject of his first contribution to contemporary history 
than these pleasant and admirably executed historical 
characters. To younger readers, the book will be found 
still more valuable. We are glad, therefore, to welcome 
anew and cheaper edition of it, and to learn that its 
success is such as to induce the author to publish some 
further sketches “equally illustrative of personal cha- 
racter and political events,” as soon as he has completed 
his present important task—namely, that of preparing a 
memoir of Lord Palmerston, which will consist mainly 
of that genial and accomplished statesman’s own MSS. 


Life of John Gibson, R.A., Sculptor. Edited by Lady 

Eastlake. (Longmans.) 

Lady Eastlake, at the desire of many mutual friends, 
and with the assistance of Mr. Henry Sandbach of 
Hafodunos, of Miss Mary Lloyd of Rhagatt, of Mr. Penry 
Williams, and of Miss Hosmer, has produced a new 
volume of art-biography, which will add even to her well 
established literary reputation, and be most welcome to 
all the admirers of John Gibson, Few will lay down the 
volume without feeling the justice of Lady Eastlake’s 
summary of the career of the great sculptor: “It is a 
pure and beautiful, and above all, a happy life to dwell 
on, without one dark corner to conceal—the very beau- 
ideal of the artist-career—serene and uneventful, yet 
forming a consistent whole, in which the reader will 
rather find repose than excitement” ; and the effect pro- 
duced by a perusal of Gibson’s life is a struggle between 
our respect for the man and our admiration of the artist. 
It is a book above all others to be placed in the hands of 
art students, as at once an example and an encourage- 
ment. 


The Book of Wonderful Characters, Memoirs, and Anec- 
dotes of Remarkable and Eccentric Persons in all Ages 
and Countries, chiefly from the Text of Henry Wilson 
and James Caulfield, Illustrated with Sixty-one full 
page Engravings. (Hotten.) 

A well-considered and carefully-prepared series of Lives 
of Remarkable Characters has yet to be written. The 
work before us only professes to be “ chiefly from the text 
of Henry Wilson and James Caulfield,” and with its 
sixty-one plates will no doubt gratify the curiosity of 
many readers; but some pains bestowed upon identifying 
the immediate sources from which the information con- 
tained in it has been derived, would have added greatly 
to its value. 

Messrs. Letts, Sox, & Co, have forwarded to usa 
small packet of various “ Utilities” in the shape of a 
Shilling, Sixpenny, and Medical Diary; a Large Print 
Sheet Almanack; and Gummed Labels—all of which 
seem well suited to satisfy the special requirements ~~ 
are severally intended to meet. The Gummed Labels 
have claims to notice, not only for the many domestic 
purposes to which they may be applied, but for their 
obvious usefulness for books, shelves, &c. 


New Ciuss.—We have heard a rumour that a New 
History of Clubs is in preparation by one well calcu- 
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lated to do justice to the subject, but he had better be 
nick about it or the subject will grow too large for him. 
here are Clubs and Clubs—“ Clubs typical of strife,” as 
we think Cowper phrases it, and the modern more social 
Club which daily increases in numbers. A new Conser- 
vative Club is talked of, and a Metaphysical Club, origi- 
nating, we are told, under the shadow of the venerable 
Abbey of Westminster, and meeting for the present at 
the Grosvenor Hotel; a new Club, of the ordinary club 
character in Cursitor Street, more especially intended for 
the “men of the gown,” as Granger styles them; and, 
lastly, a Social Progress Association, with a periodical 
devoted to its proceedings under the title of The Idealist. 


Mrs. Stowe AND THE Byron Question. — Mrs. 
Stowe’s Byron book is nearly all in the printer's hands, 
“ As the author is a Beecher,” says The New York Tri- 
bune, “it is almost unnecessary to say that she stands to 
her guns in all the essential statements and theories she 
has advanced, She makes a very thorough examination 
of the case in all its aspects, and those who have read the 
proofs of her volume think she has made out an exceed- 
ingly strong case.” Horace Walpole spoke of “ men, 
women, and Herveys,” and it would seem from this that 
America also boasts of a third race—* men, women, and 
Beechers.” 


We can no longer put any trust in the proverb which 
speaks of the worthlessness of an old song. A large sale 
of musical copyrights, conducted by Messrs. Puttick 
& Simpson, at their rooms in Leicester Square, realised 
between eleven and twelve thousand pounds. Mr. Joseph 
Williams, of Berners Street and Cheapside, seems to have 
been the principal purchaser. For the “Shells of the 
Ocean” he paid 350/.; for the “Two Cousins,” a duet, 
2401.: for “Eli,” an oratorio, 1,600/. It would seem, 
now-a-days at least, that Hugh Rebeck is right, and that 
we say “ music, with its silver sound—because musicians 
sound for silver.” 

It is understood that Mr. Jefferson Davis has in pre- 
paration a History of his Presidentship of the Confederate 
States, 

Mr. Dickens’ new Serial Story will be completed in 
Twelve Numbers, and illustrated after the good old style. 
The First Number will be published in March, 


Mr. BLANCHARD JERROLD announces an important 
work, and one which is likely to throw considerable light 
upon the present state of affairs across the channel. “The 
Gavroche Party ; being Literary Estimates of Political 
France.’ The author, residing permanently in Paris, 
has been able to study the movement now going forward 
in the French Capital. It will be published by Mr. 
Hotten. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: — 

Watuts's BopMIN REGISTER 
BULLER'’S ACCOUNT OF _THE PARISH 
CORNWALL, 1842, 

Wanted by r. 


or Sr. Just in Peywirn, 
E. H. W. Dunkin, 22, Royal Circus Street, 
Greenwich, 8.E 


HoARe’s HUNGERFORDINA. 

WILTS MAGAZINE 

NOTES AND QUERIES. Complete set. 

AUBREY'S MISCELLANIES, &c. Edited by Jackson. 
Wanted by X., Keevil Manor, Trowbridge, Wilts. 

Borer’s History or QueEN Anyg. With Portraits and Engravings 

of her Medals ‘olio, 1735 
Wanted by Mr. H. W. Henfrey, Markham House, College Road, 
Srighton. 





BRAYLEY's History or SURREY 
BAYLE's 


Vol. V. Ato 
pDecmomaRe, by De Maizeau. 4 Vols. folio, 1734-17%, 


Wanted by Mr. Geo. White, 70, Russell Square, W.C, 


Rvssev.’s Hierory or tHe INDIAN MUTINY. 
HottTon'’s History or Dersy. 
Lysons's DERBYSHIRE. 
——— CUMBERLAND. 
CorTTon’s WONDERS OF THE Prax. 
MARSDEN ON SECTS. 
Wanted by Messrs. E. Clulow 4 Sen, Derby. 


GALERIE Musee FRAncals. 4 Vols. 
——— Muser RovaL. 2 Vols. 
— DES PEINTRES FLAMANDS, HOLLANDAIS, ETC.,par Le Brun, 
oem pU PALAIS Roya. 3 Vols. 
———— DE VIENNE. Tols. 
———— DE MUNICH. 2 Vols. 
———— DES PEINTRES, par Chabert. 2 Vols. 
Wanted by J4fr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Condui 
Bond Street, London, ww. onduit Street, 


Notices to Correspondents. 
USIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF ART Books. All Additi 
J , 7 bd Additions and Cor- 
eC should bt ddr d to itor, So _ 4 
—— ~ be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
0. D. F. Fonthill was sold in 1823. Send question. 
H. D. will find articles on“ Telegram” and “Te ” 
iv. 408, v. 375; 3rd S. ii. 348, 406, ix. 530, =. 3. Tekorag" te owns, 
S. Presse will find an explanation ¢ 
Hesychius, under the word Yeasvov. 
PRIVATE INQUIRIES AND SCIENTIFIC QUERIES— We under- 
take to return private answers to Querists. or find room for Baath 
Queries, which ought to be addressed to some of the scientific journals," 
Hi. K. (Byron.) Yes. . 
R. W. Brxys. For some account of Dr. Arthur Bury and the com 
troversy relating to his work The Naked Gospel. consult Wood's 
henm, ed. iss iv. 483; Gough's British Ti ii, 147; 
“N. & Q.” Ist S. vii. 473, 502; 3rd S. i. 264. » Sopcgraghy, H. 0; an 


f the allusion by reference to 


MODERN INVENTIONS.—That great inventi “Chronog: ad 
which times all the principal events of the yyy — the 
old-fashioned “ Stop-watch,” seems likely to be eclipsed in fame by 
that still more useful invention the “ Keyless Watch.” The fact of no 
key being required renders these Watches indispensable to the traveller, 
the nervous. and invalids. The enormous number sent even by post to 
all parts of the world, is a convincing proof of their great utility. The 
prices range from 5 to 100 guineas. Thousands of them are manufac- 
: pe ie. 3-4 panees, of Ola Bond Street, and of the Steam Fac- 

ory, Ludgate Hill, London, who sends pos g M i 
ing historical pamphlet upon wate ~  e Se 


“ Nores & QUERIES” is registered for transmission abroad. 


Now ready, price 12s. 6d. Vol. IV. of the 


YOOKWORM, edited and illustrated by J. Pa. 

— E + a ~ Contes only printed. Subseribers for 1870 are 
requested to send their Subscriptions in Advance, if desi 

a copy.—4, Bridges Street, Covent Garden. Se 


MERICAN and FOREIGN LITERATURE. — 
i LOW’S MONTHLY BULLETIN forwarded regularly on the 
sth of every month. Subscription, including postage, 2s. per 
annum. 
SAMPSON LOW & CO. American and Continental Booksellers, 
188, Fleet Street. 





Two ALTI RILIEVI by Fraxman for Sars, in 
: plaster, suitable for’a large Hall Reference can be given as 
Sock ese Bee photographs will be sent.—Apply to H.B., C 


YARE COUNTY HISTORIES.—THOMAS BEET 
has now ready a NEW CATALOGUE, containing all the Rana 
CounTY HIsToORIES in folio, and a valuable assemblage of Miscel- 
laneous ry in every department of Literature. A Catalogue sentam 
receipt of two Ips. 
THOMAS BEET, No. 15, Conduit Street, Bond Street, London, W- 
Libraries purchased, full value given. 


\ CATALOGUE of SECONDHAND STANDARD 
(% =WORKS in ENGLISH LITERATURE (No. I.) ; also, a Cate 
» of an Extensive Collection of Greek and Latin Classics, Transla- 

. Mathematics, and Philological Books (No. I.). Send stamp fr 


W. HEATH, 497, New Oxford Street, London. 
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